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SUMMER RESORTS. 


THE OCEAN HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, R.1I., 
JUNE, 1873. 

WEAVERS & BATES. 


CHITTENANGO | 





White Sulphur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N. ¥. 
Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 
nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 
First-class Hotel, with every requisite, will open 
May 24. L. L. BRITTON, late of Everett House, 
New York, Proprietor. 





The Tappan Zee House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., 


One hour from New York City, ®ill be OPENED 
JUNE i, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
best style. Diagrams of the house may be procured 
by addressing 


L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 187 


CHICKERING 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 


and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 
BOUND MUSIC! 


CEMS. 


Cems of Sacred Song. 
Cems of Cerman Song. 
Cems of Scottish Song. 
Wreaths of Cems. 
PEARLS. 


SHOWER OF PEARLS, 
The best Vocal Duets. 


OF 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Ilustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


OPERATIC PEARLS EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 
a Opera Songs. 


Price of each book, Bds., $2.50; Cl., $3; Full Gilt, $4. 

The above volumes are quite unsurpassable, as each 
one is filled and crowded with the very bert Vocal 
| Music of its kind. 


Books are large, and wonderfully 
11 East 14th St., New York 





cheap. Pages full sheet music size, (200 to 250 pages. ) 


Remember Our New ORGAN AT HOME,........2 50 : aa , : 
Home is not complete without it. (B54 W ashingt on St. ? Boston. 
Look at THE STANDARD, for Choirs, &c....... 1 50 _— 
CHEERFUL VOICES, for Schools..... 50 THK PATEN'I 


RIVER OF LIFE, for Sunday Schools.. 35 


The above books for sale by all dealers. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. nH, 1. Ditson & Co., m Broadway, N. A 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 
ESTABLISHED : 853. 


5 cents to $10,000 ee OPEN DAILY from 10 A Ri oO N Pl AN O 
A.M to 8 P.M. 


oso made up to Aug. 10 draw interest from 1st. is NOT EQUALLED. 


THIRTY-NINTH SEMI-AN- 
Write for circular and mention the ALBron. 





NUAL DIVIDEND, at the rate of Stix Per Cent per 
annum, will be placed to the credit of the depositors 
on the 10th August. and if undrawn will be entitled 
to interest as a regular er from August 1 


| Horace —— «& 

MANH u TT td SAY INGSIE A GREAT OFF ER! “t'V00 PEANOS @ 
AS AN, 

644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


East Mth 8treet, New York City, 





payments New 7 Octave first-class PIANOS 
—— 2 = aul oon imp to Bor for S275 cash. 
New York, June 20, 1873. | $55, $75, Double-Reed Organs, $100; 


ST OP, $110; 8 STOP, $125, and upwards. 


Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. |, 


_The i esteee of this apatietis noe declared the | are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE and PrenrecT in 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMIANNUAL DIVIDEND, at | TONE EVER MADE. 


at the rate of SIX PER. CENT PER ANNUM, on | BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY OnGAN. Jf is produced by 


all sums remaining on deposit during the three or | @ third set of reeds PECULIARLY VOICED, the EFFECT . 


six months ending July ist, Payable on and after | of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
the third Monday of July. RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest |is SUPERB. Teums Lrenat. 
the same 4s a devosit. CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. 
discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, 


J. BROWN, President. Lodges, etc. Agents Wanted, 


EDWARD SCHELL, pelo 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Sv:cretary. 


DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 


THE FREEDMAN’s SaviINGs AND Trust Company, 
Chartered by the United States. 
No. 185 Bleecker StREET, New York. 


ASSETS OVER 84,000,000. 
J. W. ALVORD., President. 
G. W. frye S13 g Actuary. 
A. M. SPERRY, Gen. Tnepecter. 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

prevent alteration 

} ‘he points are ipked 
and peers the 
fibre 0} yo ges armen 

AM’'L HARRIS. Manager. Laie ha cannot e@ remove 
Sonn J. ZUILLE, Gamer, ey by chemicals. The 

check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 


63 Tripity Building. P.O 6 x vies, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 
POST OFFICE NOTICE. 

Double Shot 7. MAILS FOR EUROPE, 

Rifles, £3 to # 

Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 


Large discounts to dealers or clube, 


bought or traded for. Goods 





t27"Send for Circular. 








Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 
N 


179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Breech-Loading Shot Guns, #40 to #100. 
Guns, 83 to #150. Singla Guns, Bus 20. 
Revolvers, #6 to $2. 
Fishing Tackle, &c. 
Army Guns, ay 9% etc 
sent by express C.O.D. to be examined betore paid for. 


during the weck 

ending Saturday, Aug. 16th, 1873, will clore at 
this office,¢n Wedne xday, at 7 A.M. and 12M., on 
Thursday at 11, a M., and on Saturday at9 aud 12M. 


ae JAMES, Postunaster. 








Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. 5 | Fawcett. 


on TANS of first-class makers, including | Emerson. 
WATERS, af extremely low prices for | 1d 1 are Out. 
cash, or part cash, and baiance in small monthly price $1.50. 


ILLUSTRATED 
A liberal 


4 


[Prac K : 10 Cents. 


NEW BOOKS. 


—— 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


IPUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


tS 
LOYAL UNTO DEATH. 


A deeply interesting new Eneuisu Nove.  Re- 
prinees rom the latest London Edition. One of the 

vest and most fascinating stories that has appeared 
in many aday. Price, $1.75. 

The * Londen Athenwum” says of it :—‘* We con- 
fess we have been somewhat puzzled by this story. 
We at one time thought it had been written by the 
author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ at another by ‘ Ouida,’ 
and at another by ‘ Whyte Melville." What bigher 
praise could be given to any novel ¢ 

one 





DOMBEY AND SON. 


The Ath volume of ‘* Carleton’s New Tlustrated 
Edition” of Cuartes Dickens’ Works, (the best, 
cheapest, and handsomest edition in the world.) 
Printed from new, readable type ; exquisitely illna- 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him- 
self: handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per volume. 

* Pie kwick,” “Oliver Twist,” ** David Copperfield,” 
“Great Expectations,” and “'Dombey and Son,” are 
now ready, to be followed by one volume each month, 
until all are out. Those who want a first-rate edition 
of Dickens’ Works, should at once commence taking 
this new and best edition. 


WOOD'S NEW YORK GUIDE. 


A bene ~~ Guide and Hand-hbook to the 
City of York, containing almost everything 
that pon wants to know about the metropolis of 
America, With one 100 illustrations, maps, etc. 
Cloth bound, price 








PURPLE AND FINE LINEN 


A bold and original new American novel by Edgar 
Handsomely bound, price $1.75. 


“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thanksgining Story in verse, by Mra. N. 8. 
E mbodying the famous ballad of * Betsey 
Beautifully printed and bound, 


The sweet and touching poems with which this 


Organs | remarkable volume is filled, not less than the exciting 


controversy regarding Mrs. Emerson's claims as 
author of ** Betsey and I are Out,” is creating enor- 


le for the book, which the Publishers find it 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS dificult tee a. “* a edition will be out this 


week, contaulan, the author's famous answer, ‘* How 


The CONCERTO STOP is the | Husband and I Made up,” which ]s even better than 


‘Betsey and I are Out.” 


EDNA BROWNING 


A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels by 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun- 
shine—'Lena Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans—Cousin Maudo—Homestead -Dora 
Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 
—Cameron Pride— Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake 
Millbank—ete. Price $1.50. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of “ Heart Hungry,” which 
had such an enormous sale last year. Price, $1 75. 





| CACHET ; 


| Or the Secret Sorrow. A new novel, by Mrs. M. J.R 
Hamilton, of Atlanta, Georgia. Beautifully printed 
and bound, price $1 75. 





Ge These book sare beauufully bound—rold every 
where—and sent sy mail, postage free, ou receipt of 
price, by 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers. 


(Under the Vifth Aver ue Hotel,) 
Madison Square, Now York 
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THE ALBION 





WILLS “ARCHIMEDEAN.” OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
THE CHAMPION ae, . ; 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 









This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe, 
that it requires no recommendation (over 
16,000 sold in this country alone). ‘the only 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJ UST- 
ABLE HANDLE. 

10-inch eut, croquet mower, a beautiful 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily operated by a 
lad or miss of 10 years, price $20; 12-inch, 
$22; 14-inch, standard size, $25; 28-inch, 
pony, $100 ; 32-inch, horse, for public parks 
and large lawns, $125, Every machine war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfue ion. We chal- 
lenge the world to a trial, and to produce a 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

Send for [lustrated Cireulars, 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 


. ‘ . ’ 
Hills Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 
COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN, 
For sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, N.Y. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” ror 


“DOMESTIC” 








Presents a re- 
cord of success 
urrparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


D address : 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co.. New York. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as 
Cougha, Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Consumption. 


The few compositions, 
which have won the conti- 
dence of mankind and be- 
come household words, 
among not only one but 
many nations, must have 
extraordinary virtues, Per- 
haps no one ever secured so 
wide a reputation, or main- 
stained it so long as Aver’s 
“CHERRY PecronaL. It has 
been known to the pubiic 
about forty years, by along 
continued series of marvel- 
— louscures, that have won 
for it a confidence in its virtues, never equalled by 
any other medicine. It still makes the most effec 
tual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, that can be 
made by medical skill. Indeed the Cuerny Pecro- 
RAL has really robbed these dangerous diseases of 
their terrors, to a great extent, and given a feeling of 
immunity from their fatal effects, that is well founded, 
f the remedy be taken in season. Every family 
should have it in their closet for the Mady and 
prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffering, 
and even life is saved by this timely protection. The 
peneens should not neglect it, and the wise will not. 

eep it by you for the protection it affords by its 
timely use in sudden attacks, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


Do you want an agency, local or traveling, with 
achance to make &5 to $20 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N.Y 
or 16 Dearborn St.. Chicago, I). 
Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Apply by letter or personally to 
§. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 
Uc aUhis ree.deace, Madison Ave, and Julia Street, 
Elizabeth 


NATIONAL LINE. 


‘Tons, Tons. | 

Re ee 4850 CANADA............ 4500 | 
Sa GREECE............. 
THE QUEEN........ 4170 | 

ENGLAND.......... 4130 | 





E 


| The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
| the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
| New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 

ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
| convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 


| curing speed and safety with economy. 


One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers, 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 


Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown , 
$90 and $100, Currency. . sate 


Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

t?" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 

Cheaper than by any other line. 

Yor Cabin or Stecrage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No, 69 Broadway, New York. 

F, W. J. HURST, Manager. 





LINE. 





Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


Columbia. .Wed., April 30 | Anglia,......Sat., May 17 
Australia.....Sat., May 3] Assyria..... Wed., May 21 
Ismailia.....Wed., May 7| Europa..... Sat., May 24 
Victoria.....Sat., May 10| Trinacria ..Wed., May 28 
Castalia....Wed., May 14 | Cahfornia....Sat., May 31 





The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passage to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amouut at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


” 
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STATE LINE 
New York, 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry. 


These elegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 

ALABAMA, Wednesday, August 23. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, Sept. 3. 
'IRGINIA, Wednesday, Sept. 17. 
GEORGIA, Wednesday, October 1. 

And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
massengers at through rates to all parts of Great 
— and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 

jermany. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 
No. 72 Broadway. 

Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 





ITY OF LONDON, Saturday, Aug. 16. noon. 
TY OF NEW YORK, Thursday, Aug. 21, 3 p.m. 





Y OF MONTREAL, Saturday; Aug. 23. 2 p.m. 

Y OF BRISTOL, Thursday, August 28, 9 a.m. 

Y OF CHESTER, Saturday, August 30, 10 a.m, 
Y OF ANTWERP, Thursday, Sept. 4, 2 p.m. 
and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 

RATES OF PASSAGE, 


modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or 
currency. 

Preraip CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur 
rency. 

Drarrs at lowest rates, 


the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 
For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 














HELVETIA ..... 4020 | 
—...: 


Gol Currency. 
SED caccnsananesweesen $75 and $65 $75 and $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations, $130 $130 


CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 


neenstown, Liverpool, Gias- 
ristol, $30 


| 





| CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLIsuED 1840. 
The British and N.A.R.M, Steamships, 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wadnesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
day. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

Ry Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Stcerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGeEnt. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 
‘The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered  Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


.. Aug. 23. 






QLAMORGAN ........... ..-- Sept. 13. 
> adder eda< once Cameo meed Oct. 4 
GUBMOMUAN «on ccss.0s ose: ‘Oct. 2. 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
vorts in the British Channel and all other points in 
Sngland, 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
NG CI. saivesxcecacis oceans 75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin eee | currency. 


Steerage..... currency. 
Prepaid steer: 33. 





$30 
m Cardiff, 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 

OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTiC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

gee the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and _bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, $100 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates, 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York, 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 


by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 


For Cabin Passage and general business, app); at} '@tes 


Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 


{86 South Street, New York. 








[Ave 9, 1878. 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
85 A YEAR® 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums, These alone are worth double the 


amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Ie the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism 
News from the New Domimon. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Financia REPORTS 
AND THE 
Cream OF Enouisn LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 0 
per annum :— 


CrHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x34. 

Marrteson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

BucKker’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 

Portrait or GEN'’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrime’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture, 
21x27. 

LanpsEER's RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

Lanpseer’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorpe's FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33425 

Witkins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30, 

Wanpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
20 “ “ “ 
> “ 
a ” = 


three months. 
six months 


one year. 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that tame $5 will be the invariable charge with" 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 
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LOOKING FOR LOVE. 


As a fisherman looks out over the bay 
For a ship that comes from sea, 

1 look for my love from day to day, 
But my love comes not to me. 


Who is the maid that the finger of fate 
Has given, and where lives she ? 

How long shall I linger, and hope, and wait, 
Before she will come to me? 


Or, have I no love, and shall I be blown 
Like a lost boat out to sea? 

No! Pleasure and peace shall be my own, 
And my love shall come to me. 


And when and where shall I know my doom ? 
In-doors, or where flowers grow ? 

Will the pear-trees all be white with bloom ? 
Or will they be white with snow ? 


Have [ ever heard of your name in talk ? 
Or seen you a child at play ? 

Are you twenty yet, and where do you walk ? 
Is it near or far away ? 


Come my love while my heart is in the south, 
While youth is about my ways ; 
I will run to meet you and kiss your mouth, 
And bless you for all my days! 
—All the Year Round. 
ee 
IIS OWN EXECUTOR. 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER V.—A CHOICE OF STATION. 


At one end of the table in Costicle’s dining-room there is a 
consultation going on. Orlando sits bland and attentive ; 
Porkington is fluent and self-possessed, but a little nervous; 
Harry leans his head on his hands, scarcely paying much at- 
tention to the discussion. 

“It wouldn’t be the slightest use to make such a claim 
upon me,” said Porkington. “TI tell you, at present a public 
recognition of Harry as my son is impossible; it would dam- 
uge my position with my family,and eventually Harry's too; 
whilst, if you leave the matter to arrange itself, I shall, of 
course, take care that his claim shall be eventually recog- 
nised, Let him come and share my home, my chambers ; 
there’s a set next mine vacant. I'll introduce him to society 
—the circle of my friends, where he will be received as an 
equal, and where he will gradually become acquainted with 
society. All that I have will go eventually to him; but I 
may tell you that my means are not more than adequate to 
support my present position, and as I incidentally learn that 
our friend Harry is possessed of a nice little fortune, I pro- 
pose that we share expenses.” 


“It would be more satisfactory if things could be put at) 
once on their proper footing,” observed Mr. Costicle ; “ but, | 


as a temporary arrangement, I don’t see any objection to the 
course proposed.—W hat do you say, Harry, my boy ?” 

“ Ob, I don’t mind,” said Harry. “I suppose, if this gen- 
tleman is my father, it would be better that we should get to 
know one another a bit. He won’t keep me very strict, I 
suppose? But I shou!d like to think the matter over, and 
consult a friend.” 

“ By all means,” said Porkington ; “ think it well over. I 
can’t expect that my son should have the same feeling for me 
as if I'd done my duty better by the boy.” 

“ Oh, don’t put yourself out about that. It’s made a man 
of me, anyhow. But somehow, I don’t know whether your 
kind of life would suit me—I am not used te polite life, 
you see.” 

“ You know something about a horse ; you can hold a gun 
straight; and you'll find these accomplishments serve you 
better than anything else in making your way amongst, us. 
Any little peculiarities in speech or manner will be rather 
relished than otherwise by a class whose special delight is 
something new.” 

“ Only, don’t you see,” said Harry, “if they began making 
sport of me, it might be awkward: we Bush chaps have got 
a short way with us.” 

“ You'll get on very well, my dear fellow : as long as you're 
prepared to spend your money freely, you'll find plenty of 
friends.” 

“ And now as to terms,” said Harry: “how much a year 
am I to put into the concern ?” 

* T calculate my present personal expenses at about fifteen 
hundred a year. Now, for two people, it wouldn’t be double ; 
let us then say two thousand. Very weil, for a thousand a 
year, V'll undertake to pay all your household and personal 
expenses, except, of course, clothes, cabs, extra horses, and so 
on. My own two horses we can make use of in common. 

“It’s a good round sum,” said Harry, “ but I daresay it’s 
worth it.” 

“ Oh, I should think so, decidedly,” said Costicle, “if you 
desire that mode of life. I should have thought something 
more domestic would have suited you best.” 

At that moment, Harry thought so too, but then he was 
such a sympathetic fellow, that he always at once became 
enamored of any particular mode of life into which he was 
thrown. He'd have been charmed with the Shakers, and 
have thought for a time that theirs was the true cult. On 
the other hand, among the Mormons, he would probably 
have distinguished himself for his plurality of wives. 

Now, thought he to himself, what sort of a life could be 
better than this present one? To marry Ellen, and find my- 
self with a circle of nice, pleasant-spoken people about me. 
My means are wealth in such a position as this. Why should 
Istray farther? My friendship for Sam has given me an in- 
terest in his sister, which 1 really think is ripening into aftec- 
tion. Why should I try any new worlds, when there is one 
here just ready to my hand, and such a pleasant, comfortable 
world too! 

Yet his first disenchantment on this point was the dinner- 
party itself. For the first time since he had been among 
them, the Costicles had seemed out of form and tawdry : be- 
fore Mr. Porkington, they had been as ill at ease as a colony 
of sparrows before a hawk; and that made him dissatisfied 
with them. 

Surely, however, Ellen was unchanged. She was just as 





| 
| 
| quest, a kind of mentor over him. She was to teach him the 
| manners of society and savoir faire. He would put it to her 
| then whether she was willing to give him up, or whether, in 
}fact, she wouldn't take him in hand altogether. He was 
| quite satisfied that it should be so, She was the only girl of 
j education and refinement with whom he had ever come into 
| immediate contact, and she seemed to him a being altogether 
charming and peerless. A life with such a creature would 
| surely be as happy a lot as a man could wish for. 

| With these ideas in his head, he made his way up to the 
| drawing-room. Ellen was at the piano, carelessly running 
{her fingers over the chords. Her mother was asleep in the 
arm-chair by the fireplace. Deputy Dibble and William 
were earnestly talking parish politics in a corner of the 
room. 

“ What have you done with your Right Honorable friend ?” 
said Ellen carelessly, as Harry came up to the piano. 

“ He’s with your father; he'll b> up directly.” 

“And are you going away .o stay with him?” said 
Ellen. 

“ That depends”—— 

“Ob!” said Ellen, executing a thundering flourish on the 
piano, 

“ You don’t ask me on what ?” 

“ T will, if you please. What does it depend upon ?” 

“Upon you, a good deal !” 

“ Oh,” said Ellen with a slight laugh, “ you feel yourself 
in a state of pupilage still; but, pray, don’t; I shall hand 
you over to a more competent instructor with the greatest 
pleasure.” 

“ L wish you'd take me in hand altogether,” said Harry in 
a low voice. 

Ellen hesitated a moment. Did he really mean anything, 
or was it mere badinage? She had been so accustomed to 
deal with people who said a good deal more than they meant, 
that she didn’t sufficiently estimate the importance of the 
words of 2 man who meant a good deal more than he said. 
Besides, she hadn’t made up her mind. She liked Harry very 
well; he was a noyelty—something rather uncouth and bear- 
ish, perhaps, but, on the whole, much more of a man than 
most of those who frequented her father’s house, But would 
he fit into her own circle of society? and if not, had he the 
power of making for her any circle outside it? For the im- 
mediate eflects of any declaration on the part of Harry, and 
any acceptance of him on her own, struck her with more 
force than the remote, The inquiries of her friends—Who 
is he? Where does he come from? What is his position ? 
and so on—how could they be answered ?—An Australian 
settler come back with a fortune.—But who's son ? and so on, 
Wouldn't all her friends set him down as a returned convict, 
or the son of one, if there were any hesitation about answer- 
ing these questiois! Altogether, it would be better to keep 
Mr. Harry at a distance, perhaps for a while. 

“T couldn’t really undertake such a responsibility,” she 
cried. 

“ Couldn't you, really ?” said Harry earnestly. 

“ Really I couldn't.” 

“Then I shall go and live with old Porkington,” said 
Harry, turning away sulkily frem the piano. 

“What do you say to around game, gentlemen ?” cried 
Mrs. Costicle, who was a desperate gambler at heart, ond 
who would lose or win her seven-and-sixpence or so a night 
with the utmost eagerness. “ Vingt-un or Newarket ?” 

“O yes,” said Porkington, with good-humored tolerance! 
|“ very glad for half an hour, Mrs. Costicle.” 
“ Do you play for money ?” said Harry. 
“ Only sixpences—sixpence a dozen. 

couldn’t lose a sovereign if you tried.” 

“ Leave me out, please,” said Harry; “I never play for 
money.” 

“ La!” said Mrs. Costicle, nettled, “ how unsociable !” 

“ T made a promise once that I never woulc.” 

“ A very good promise too,” said Ellen. “ That’s right, Mr. 
Butt.” 

“Oh, he’s a prudent youth,” said Costicle gaily. “ Did 
you never play for money, Master Harry ?” 

“T used to play once ; and, like a Chinaman, was never sa- 
tisfied till I was regularly cleared out.” 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Costicle sulkily, “ then our party’s spoilt ; 
it doesn’t matter at all.—I can’t bear such nonsense,” she 
cried svtto voce. 








Bless you, you 


CHAPTER VI.—SMALL PEOPLE'S TROUBLES. 


“ Tt’s all over with us, lemma !” cried Budgeon, coming in 
and seatirg himself by the fireplace in the little sitting-room 
of the sexton’s house. 

“ What do you mean, Budgeon ?” cried his wife, coming 
and standing beside him. ‘“ What has happened ?” 

“The mine’s all gone to smash. The shares ain’t worth a 
copper in the market.” 

“© dear, that’s bad news,” said Mrs. Budgeon, wiping the 
corner of her eyes with her apron. © That’s dreadful bad 
news. But don’t take on about it, William ; we've got a roof 
over our heads and a crust to eat, and that’s more than a good 
many poor creatures have.” 

“We shan’t have that long,” cried Budgeon. “I expect 
the bailiffs in the house every minute.” 

“© dear, William, what’s happened ?” cried Mrs. Budgeon 
in blank consternation and dismay. 

“Well, its a mess I’ve got into, that’s all. I iacked Sam 
Copal’s bill for fifty pounds, and he can’t meectit! And I 
can’t now.” 

“ Why didn’t I know of this before ?” said Mrs. Budgeon. 

“ Well, you see, L thought I should tide it over—and so I 
should, if it hadn’t been for the news about the mine. I'd 
gotachap to promise to lend me the money on the shares, 
and then this story came up, and he turned round and 
wouldn’t let me have it.” 

“ © dear, William, whatever shall we do ?” 

“ [Tm sure I don’t know,” said Budgeon, staring steadfastly 
into the empty grate. “The work’us, I suppose. I shall get 
the sack from here, if the vestry comes to hear of it.” 

Mrs. Budgeon groaned, and wrung her hands. 

“ And you're too old to go intoservice again ; and so am I, 
for that matter; and Sally too. Ob, whatever will become 
of us?” 

“What's the use of crying and making a fuss 
Budgeon surtily ; “ that won’t help us.” . 

“ And sitting with your hands in your pockets, and staring 
at the fireplace, that won’t help us neither,” retorted Mrs. 
Budgeon. “O William, why weren’t you open and straight- 
forward, and then this wouldn’t have happened ?” i 

“ Yes, that’s right; as if it wasn’t bad enough to bear with- 
out your nagging at me.” 

“ And to go putting your name to things that did no good 


” 


said 








natural and pleasant as ever. It was to her that Harry meant | to you, nor your wife and daughter. That comes of going to 
| to go for advice ; for Ellen had constituted herself, at his re- | the ‘ King’s Head’ of a night, guzzling with a parcel of low 


fellows; and your wife and child’s to sufler for it and for 
your Sam Copal!” 

“ Hold your tongue, woman, and don’t drive me mad with 
your clatter! Look here; don’t go on kicking up a row, but 
|just listen to reason. Can't you think of anybody who'd 
help us in this mess ?” 
| “Why don’t you go to the ‘King’s Head’ and ask there! 

—they’ve had plenty of your money.” 

“T won't go to the * King’s Heady you know that very 
well. Can’t you think of any of your old friends that would 
help us?” 

= Not unless Mr. Costicle would. Go and ask him.” 

Not he; he’s as hard up as he can be. He's been trying 
to get me a bit of time, but it’s no good. Think again.” 

“ William,” said Mrs, Budgeon, after a pause, “ is it as bad 
as that? Will the bailies be upon us ?” 

“ Yes; I saw the sheriffs officer just now, and all I could 
get trom him was, that he wouldn’t put in till to-morrow.” 

2 And there'll be a man in the house?” 

“Tea 

“ For how long ?” 

“ Three days, I think, before they sell; I don’t know.” 

“Well, look here, William; I must do it. You know 
What happened before I married you!” 

“T tell you I won't hear it, woman,” said Budgeon, turning 
pale. “No; I'd rather die in the work’us.” 

. es But I don’t mean him. You know, William, there was a 
Oy. 
2 Well, you needn't bring that up again.” 

“T tell you, William, he’s come back. I've seen him with 
my own eyes; and Mr. Costicle knows him; and he’s 
well oft.” 

“ What of that?” 

“He’s a free-handed young chap I hear. Now, this is 
what I mean to do, William—I shall go to Mr. Costicle and 
tell him all about our trouble ; and [ shall ask him to give me 
a letter to this boy of—to this Mr. Butt. He's often been 
here chatting with Sally, and perhaps he'll help us out of 
ae nature ; and if he won't for that, Pl up and tell him who 

am. 

“ You can do as yoa like,” said Budgeon sullenly. 

CHAPTER VIL—A FRIEND IN NEED. 

Warm spring weather is nowhere so pleasant as in Lon- 
don, if a man be young and in good health, and with his 
pockets full of money. 

Pleasant enough, no doubt, half-immersed in some brawl- 
ing trout-stream, to wave the magic rod, to watch the fly 
quivering on the rapid, to feel the ecstatic pull of the eager 
trout. Pleasant enough, too, to ramble along some sandy 
lane, to watch the beech shaking out its feathery foliage, its 
frost-hardened spikes transformed to plumes of emerald ver- 
dure ; to see the hedgerows bursting into life, the turf spangled 
with the flowers of spring; whilst the birds, trilling 
with all their might, sing of nothing but love from morn to 
eve, all unconscious of the anxious hours, the coming broods, 
the fierce pirates of the air, But nature is a melancholy 
mother after all; sadners is linked with sweetness, renewing 
life with ever-recurring death. And then there are the east 
winds. 

But in town the bright hours can be snatched; the dull 
hours can be brightened by wine and wit and youthful jollity. 
There are the pictures and the parks, and such a wealth of 
womanhood! The shy, soft spring of muaidenhood; soft 
matronly bloom, and silvery dignity of age; and children, 
too, never more bright and fairy-like than among the dingy 
yellow browns of London streets. And all yours too, 
this wonderful changing panorama; yours, if you have eyes, 
not too searching, and a heart, not too profuund, Surely, 
for English-speaking youth, with the attributes cnumerated 
in our first paragraph, there is no such paradise as London. 
And if you have known bardship and want, and trouble and 
neglect, in earlier days, and all this bas passed away like a 
mist of the night, the joy and intoxication of such a magic 
scene are well-nigh overpowering. 

Harry Butt felt it so as he reclined at length on a sofa, 
before a luxurious breakfast-table, in his chambers. He had 
a capital appetite. His table was covered with pleasant little 
notes: invitations; cards for this and that; polite circulars 
from tradesmen, calling his attention to this new saddle, or 
that improved form of dog-cart. 

“You'll want a secretary soon,” said Porkington, looking 
in, with a cigar in his mouth, and pointing to the mass of 
letters on the table. 

“NotI,” said Harry: “it’s one of my greatest pleasures to 
open my letters in the morning.” 

“Happy youth! What are you going to do to-day ?” 

“T'm going to drive down to Richmond this morning.” 

“ With the Asphodel ?” 

Harry nodded. 

“ Quite right, Harry. You needn’t blush. There’s nothing 
forms a youth like a friendship with a woman of that sort. 
You're quite safe with her too, Mais apres?” 

“She gives us a dinner; King and one or two more. Are 
you going ?” 

“Tf there’s no division to-night, and I don’t think there 
will be—in fact, I’ve heard some rumors of a ‘count’—T shall 
be there.” : 

“Then I shall drive you home” 

“T shall stop later than you, Harry. The Asphodel can’t 
manage without her little gamble before she goes to bed. 
King and I and another; she'll make us stay, after the rest 
are gone. Only whist—guinea points, or so. I wish I could 
keep out of it. I wish I'd your resolution, Ilarry. What a 
lot of trouble it would save, if I could say like you: I'll never 
touch a card or a die! Only, if you move in the world, you 
must do as the world does. Were you always like that ?” 

“No,” said Harry, getting up and shaking himself; “ I used 
to play with the best of them—or the worst; but one day I'd 
lost every penny I was worth at euchre, and I hesitated for a 
moment whether I wouldn’t blow my brains out; and then 
thought that, after all, it was better to live than to die; that 
this passion that was consuming me was,a foolish, empty 
thing, after all. At least, I didn’t think that myself—a gir 
put it into my head—a girl I happened to meet; ands v3 
made me swear an oath—a big oath—that I'd never play 
again; no, not for sixpence! And I haven’t since. And 
after that, everything went well with me. I went in fora 
claim that turned out first-rate ; and I bought shares in a 
company that were selling for an old song, and they turned 
cut first-rate too; and with a few other bits of luck to back 
me, I got a pile together, and came home.” 

“And what became of the girl?” said Porkington. 

“TI never knew. Nothing good, ’m «afraid. I'd have 
helped her when I came into this money, but [ couldn't find 
out anything about her.” 
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“She was a good sort, I should say. It’s a pity we could 
not introduce some of the same kind into this country.” 

“T tell you what,” said Harry ; “ my belief is, that if you 
treat women properly, bad as they may be, as people call bad, 
they won’t be bad to you.” ‘ 

“Egad!” said Porkington, “Td not advise you to carry 
your theories into practice, that’s all. Not but what you may 
find one of a good sort here and there—the Asphodel, for in- 
stance. She’s rather fond of you, Harry ; only she says you're 
such a muff. You'll never get into her good books, my boy, 
if you won’t lose your money to her.—By the way, have you 
seen your friends the Costicles lately ?” 

“No, by Jove!” said Harry; “J haven’t been near them 
for months.” ‘ 

“And yet [thought you were rather smitten by that girl. 
What did you call her? Not a bad-looking girl, but Cock- 
neyfied.” : 

“T think I was a little spooney there at the time; but, to 
say the truth, I haven’t thought much about her since.” 

“ Fickle youth! J wonder she didn’t play her cards better 
too. I thought you were half-booked that day when I dined 
at their place.” 

“Ob, ae didn’t care for me,” sai? Harry. “ I really think 
I did half propose to her that night, but she would have no- 
thing to say to me.” 7 E 

“Then they didn’t give you credit for having such a pot 
of money.” ; . 

Here Harry’s servant came in with a note. “ There’s a 
person waiting for an answer, sir.” ; 

“The very man we were talking about. It’s from Costicle,” 
said Harry, reading the note, and flinging it over to Pork- 
ington. 


“ Dear Sir—The bearer, Mrs. Budgeon, is a very deserving 
woman, whose husband has been unfortunate enough to lose 
the little savings they had accumulated by much care and 
self-denial, by an injudicious speculation. He has also been 
foolish enough to become security for a friend, and his goods 
are seized in satisfaction of hisdebts. We are trying to raise 
sufficient to redeem the furniture for them, in order that they 
may not lose the situation they hold under the vestry. Know- 
ing your kindness of heart, L have ventured to recommend 
Mrs. Budgeon to your notice, a’a deserving object of your 
bounty. It is now many months since we have seen you at 
Cesticle Grove. We are always glad to see you, and to hear 
of your prosperity—Faithfully yours, O. CosTIcLe.” 


“T ought to have gone and seen ’em before this,” sail 
Harry, whose heart smote him a little for his neglect of his 
earliest English friends. “ Ilow much should I give the old 
lady ?” 


“Oh, half a crown or so,” said Porkington; “if you once 
begin giviog money away, there’s no saying when you may 
stop. 

“Til have the old lady in and talk to her,” said Harry, 

“ Then I'm off,” said Porkington. “See you to-night!” 

Messrs. Porkington and Butt occuvied a double set of 
chambers in «a building in Hardwicke Street, 8.W., known as 
“ Hardwicke Chambers.” ‘These chambers took up the whole 
of the first-floor of the building, and consisted of two sitting- 
rooms looking out into the street, with bedrooms and dressing- 
rooms behind, Each sitting-room opened into the adjoining 
bedroom, and there was also an entrance from the several 
dressing-rooms into the landing-place at the top of the stairs. 
Outside the doors of the two silling-rooms was an ante-room, 
common to both. 

As Porkington passed out into the ante-room he met Mrs. 
Budgeon, who was con-ing in full butt. The light was at his 
back and in her face, so that her features were clearly visible 
to him, whilst his was in the shade. Porkington turned ra- 
pidly round, and without saying a word, opened the door 
that led into Harry's bedroom, and passed quickly out that 


way. 

Mrs. Budgeon came forward courtesying. 

P * down,” said Harry. “So you've got into a mess, I 
nd. 

“Yes, sir, we've been very severely tried. Misfortunes 
have come upon us in every direction.” 

“ How’s Sally ?” said Harry bluntly. 

" ~ bearing up pretty well, sir; Lut it’s a great trial to 
us all.” 

“What! having your furniture seized ?” 

“ Yes, sir, the disgrace of it, sit; and us all hard-working, 
honest people.” 

“ Well,” said Harry,“ I've lost my furniture often enough 
—once when my tent was burnt up ard every stick [ had; 
and once when my hut was carried away by a flood; and 
once when the police seized all my things, beeause | would 
not pay their licenses ; but L never troubled myself about it, 
bless you. So don’t take on, old mother,” he cried, for Mrs. 
Budgeon, uncomforted by Harry’s similar experiences, had 
dissolved into tears. 

“It’s such a disgrace to us,” she murmured. 

“Well, 1 don’t think any the worse of you for it,” said 
Harry ; “ not but what it must be deuced inconvenient having 
nothing to sit upon. Lut cheer up, woman, and tell me how 
much you want to pay oft these cads.” 

* Oh, a deal of money, sir; a hundred pounds very nearly.” 

“ And would a hundred pounds clear you 2?” 

“O yes, sir, and leave us something over.” 

“Then I'll give you the money, Mrs. Budgeon; for Sam's 
sake and Sally's. She's a jolly litde girl that of yours,” 

“O sir, i's too much, it is indeed,” cried Mrs. Budgeon, who 
could hardly believe her ears, that she should be lifted all of 
a sudden out of this slough of despond into peace, and happi- 
ness, and sunshine. Oh, it was tou good to be true. How 
greedily she watched Ilarvy as he went to his desk to get out 
his cheque-book. He had lost his keys. ‘The cheque-book 
was inside the desk. 

“ Look here, I'll send it to you,” he cried ; and then he saw 
the look of disappointmént that passed over her face; for 
then she felt that it was all a dream this, that something 
would surely occur to prevent this good fortune happening 
toher. Harry could enter into her feelings, and he snatched 
up the poker and smashed the lock of the desk with it.’ “I 
hate locking things up,” he said, “ for | never can find mv 
keys. This desk will be much more useful to me now. Here's 
the cheque book. Now, mother, licre you are, and much 
good may it do you.” 

“God bless you, sir!” said the woman. 
do to recompense you for this ?” 

“Look here, mother: some day, if I or any other chap 
should be up a tree, and want a slielter and a crust of bread, 
you'll give it to us, won't you 2” 

r. Budgeon could only cry incoherently, and wipe her 
eyes with the corner of her apron. 

* Mrs. Asphodel is at the door, sir, a-waiting for you in her 
phaeton, sir,” cried Harry’s servant, coming in. ~ 

“All right; ll be down in a minute.—Here, Witliams ; 


“ Whatever can I 


| 


| Harry’s clear, strong voice rang out into the street through 


” 


uick ; give me mi coat, and a pair of gloves and my hat. | 
0 - 


That's right.—G bye, old mother ; give my love to Sally. 
the open windows, and reached the lady sitting in the 
phaeton. $ 

“Pray, sir,’ she said, as Harry scrambled up to her side, 
“pray, who is this Sally to whom you send your love ?” 

“ Only a little girl in the City.” ; 

“And how do you come to be on such good terms with a 
| little girl in the City 2” 

“ Because—— Well, she lives with her mother, who takes 
care of St. Cuthbert’s Church.” 

“T would advise her to take care of her daughter also. 
But tell me, Harry, how is it you attené in St. Cuthbert’s 
Church? I didn’t know you were so pious.”’ 

“The fact is,” said Harry, “a friend of mine, a lawyer, is 
what they call vestry-clerk, and I used to go there to see him ; 
that’s how I made triends with Mrs. Budgeon.” 

“ And with Sally ?” 

“Yes, and with Sally. Costicle’s my lawyer, and he made 
my will for me, and that reminds me I mean to site it.” 

“ And leave me something, Harry ?” 

“That depends on how you behave. I’ve left it all to 
Porkington, pretty nearly, and I don’t mean him to bave 
it all.” 

“That’s right. I don’t love your Porkington much. 
really, Harry, is he your father ?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Harry. 

Then they came toa bit of new-made road, and conversa- 
tion was impossible for the grinding of the wheels. 

To be continued. 
—_—_.> -—-_- — 


HOW HE WON HER. 
BY COMPTON READE. 


Now 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


My dear, in these days we must be prudent, and, above all, 
cosmopolitan. In short, we must take what we can get— 
English or Scotch, if possible; if not, Irish, American, 
African, Hindoo. A great friend of mine, Laura M’Dermott, 
married a converted Parsee, and was really very happy. 
lle was enormously wealthy, and uxorious to a fault.” 

The speaker is a certain Lady Rockington, administering a 
little advice to her niece and ward, Ellen Stacey, a young 
lady of singular beauty and grace, who, in reply, does but 
indulge in a half-suppressed sigh. Her aunt’s worldliness 
seems to be surcharged with the logic of fact, but not with 
the more persuasive rhetoric of fancy. 

“ Yes, child; you may sigh, and look very ill-used. How- 
ever, some day you will thank your aunt for 

“Vm sure I’m not complaining,” interrupts Ellen drearily. 

“Complaining! I should think not, indeed. Why, there 
was my poor sister, your mother. What did the silly thing 
do? She married a wretched lieutenant—very handsome 
man; your father, my dear; large blue eyes, like yours, 
regular teeth, big brown moustache, and that sort of thing. 
Well, then, what happened? All kinds of horrors—bank- 
ruptcy, occasional fits of intemperance—Edward Stacey had 
no self-control—degradation. Then the worry brought on 
fever, and she died, and he went out of his mind; and alto- 
gether, my dear , 

“ T musn’t do the same,” says Ellen with a half-yawn. 

“ You shan’t, if Lean help it,” rejoins the elder lady sternly. 
“Do you imagine, my dear, that, because my sight is not all 
that it used to be, L haven’t eyes? I've seen already too 
much of the encouragement you have given to that imperti- 
nent school-boy, Edward Capel.” 

“ }Ie’s not a school-boy ; and I’ve not—I’ve not perceived 
anything—anything over-attentive in his manner to me. 
Indeed, I haven’t, aunt. People are so much more free-and- 
easy than they were formerly, that, that——” Miss Ellen is 
rather tremulous, for she is conscious that Lady Rockington 
is watching her tell-tale countenance like a cat a mouse. 

“ My dear, I assure you I am not at all disposed to be cen- 
sorious. Only for your own sake, as you never could marry 
such a person as young Capel, I should wish that you would 
reserve your heart intact for the first really eligible offer, I 
don’t want to flatter, Ellen, but you are decidedly attractive ; 
and in India you will have offers. That, of course, mostly 
from men of middle age, high up in the service, or perhaps 
from men of mature years, who——” 

“T suppose I may say yes or no ?” 
her color rising. 

“Of course, Ellen, of course. It is quite easy for a girl to 
make very much her own selection; for it follows that if you 
don’t give & man acertain amount of encouragement, he 
won't be able to screw up his nerves to proposing point. 
Now, your dear uncle, Sir Charles, although lieutenant 
governor, and a man of the greatest distinction, was so retir- 
ing, so nervous, so embarrassed that really, when we were 
left together in the drawing-room on purpose to bring matters 
to an issue, he talked about the weather till I was so irritated 
that—there, 1 could have proposed myself on the spot.” 

“That would have been an assertion of woman’s rights,” 
remarked Ellen slily. 

“ Fortunately, a butterfly from the conservatory happening 
at the right moment to settle on my wrist, he was enabled to 
seize my hand in order to catch the creature. I needn't add, 
my dear, that I held so tight by his fingers that he was 
obliged to declare himself. In short, I believe Lowe my 
position, Lady Rockiogton, to that buttertly—an emperor, 
my dear; Sir Charles pulled it all to pieces in his stupid 
agitation,” 

“ But, aunt, you must make allowance for poor Sir Charles. 
He was so old, you know.” 

“ Not the least old, Ellen—only fifty.” 

“Only ?” 

“ Fifty, child, is a very good age for a sensible man to marry 
at. I was eighteen—young, impulsive, with some pretensions 
to looks, though not, I wou!d own, as attractive as your poor 
mother. But Lfelt then as I fecl now, that an income is 
everything in this world—simply everything. I had nothing 
—well—except myself, so I took the common-sense view of 
the matter, and expressed myself very grateful to Sir Charles. 
Your poor mother was indignant, and talked about a sacrifice 
to Mammon, and all that kind of romantic rubbish ; but just 
look at the contrast. Here am I at forty, alive, well, in an 
excellent position, provided for in case of accidents, envied 











ejaculated the fair girl, 


whereas, your poor mother—— 

“Ts at rest,” interrupts Ellen, rising, with a hurt expression 
of countenance. 

They are occupying apartments in an hotel at Southampton, 
previous to sailing for Incia. Sir Charles has been at home 
tor two years on furlough, and during that time Ellen Stacey 





not entertain any very great aflecticn. 


by nine out of every ten women of my acquaintance ;) 
” 


Lady Rockington is too cold and too dictatorial to amalga- 
| mate with a fresh-hearted, imaginative girl. 
It is not improbable that Lady Rockington’s unfeeling 
reflections on the misfortunes of hei dead sister, might cause 
| a disagreement of a very unpleasant character between herself 
; and her niece. 

Fortunately, however, at the critical moment, a quick rap 
at the door is followed at once by the entrance of a young 
|man of very prepossessing appearance, whose frank manner 
| and bright ways would seem likely to entrance the hearts of 

all who knew him. 
| “Ok, Mr. Capel!” cries Lady Rockington, looking anything 
| but delighted, 
| Ellen Stacey’s lips move, and the color comes and goes in 
| her fair face; but her eyes alone greet the intruder. 
“ How do, Lady Rockington ?—How do, Miss Stacey ?” he 
says in an off-hand fashion. “Tve come all the way from 
| London, partly to tell you a bit of news you'll be glad to hear, 
partly to wish you good-bye.” 
| “Sir Charles will be pleased to see you, Mr. Capel,” replied 
Lady Rockington in the chilliest fashion. 
“ What is your news ?” inquires Ellen in her softest tone. 
| “Simply this, Miss Stacey: that I have now every hope of 
|remaining as secretary to Sir Charles. The Government 
| would not permit him to appoint as his secretary a man in 
| neither branch of the service; but, in consideration of Sir 
Charles's strong recommendation, and my college testimo- 
nials, they have offered me a cavalry cadetship.” 

One word of explanation about Mr. Capel. He is an 
under-graduate of « university, who has been acting as private 
secretary to Sir Charles during his residence in England. 
The old Indian official has been so gratified by the intelligence 
and diligence of the young man, that he has desired to retain 
his services in India, and was disappointed at his request to 
the Government having been refused. 

“But,” says Lady Rockington coldly, “ you forget, Mr. 
Capel, that this cavairy cadetship will not necessarily place 
you at Foozakabad.” 

Foozakabad is the seat of Government where Sir Charles 
presides, 

Mr. Capel looks grave fora moment. Then he replies— 

“T don’t know ; but—but surely they would not have given 
me the appointment, if they had not intended me to be 
secretary to Sir Charles.” 

“ Not at all,” rejoins Lady Rockington ; “ you will be most 
likely sent to Madras, or some other part of India. You 
forget that there is more than one Presidency.” 

“ Anyhow,” he answered cheerily, “ I hope I may have the 
pleasure of being stationed not very far from you.” 

Lady Rockington looks as if such an event would be any- 
thing but a pleasure. “ We are civilians,” she says, “ and we 
don’t as a rule see much of the other branch of the service.” 
This very loftily. 

This snub is so direct that he takes it as a lint that he is 
de trop. Accordingly, he accepts the tips of Lady Rocking- 
ton’s fingers, and, as he grasps the hand of E len Stacey with 
all the fervor of a lover, he adds— 

“T shall follow you in the next steamer; I have but to pass 
my examination, and procure my outfit, and then——” 

Perhaps he would say more; but. he perceives such an 
expression of pain in the countenance of the girl whom he 
loves that he can but release her hand, and depart towards 
the P. and QO, steamer, in search of Sir Charles, 

The old veteran is standing thoughtfully on the quay. 
Perhaps he is wondering whether, at his great age, he may 
reasonably expect to return to his native shore. His eyes are 
fixed steadfastly on the long dark outline of the P. and O, 
steamship Jd/s, which on the morrow is to convey him east- 
wards, to add to an already ample fortune, or to find a grave 
aime those for whose welfare he has devoted honorably a 

ong life. 
| From this reverie he is awakened abruptly by the advance 
| of a well-known footstep. In a trice he has warmly grasped 
the hand of young Capel, who tells his tale in the fewest 
words, adding modestly how grateful he should feel if Sir 
Charles continued bis patronage. 

“ Why, boy,” cried the old man, “ what can you be thinking 
about? The Government have given you a commission in 
order to provide me with a secretary.” 

“Lady Roekington thought not. She suggested that I 
should be sent to Madras—or somewhere.” 

“Lady Rockington? Fudge! Hum! That is to say, Capel, 
yeu willdine with us. Noexcases. You are on duty. In 
India you will be my military aide-de-camp, and your most 
| onerous duty will be to order dinner; so, for goodness’ sake, 
have a few lessons of Francatelli before you come out; and 

mind, boy, no dawdling. You must pass at once, and 
| follow——” 
i, By the next mail, Sir Chartes. Lonly wish that I could 
repeat Sir Colin’s words, and say, “ to-morrow.” 
* x % + 











We shall now skip over some few months. The Rocking- 
{tons and Miss Stacey have been occupying Government 
Houses for some time. Edward Capel has been duly installed 
in his comfortable berth in. the lieutenant-governor’s suite, 
and inasmuch as his duties compel him to meet Ellen Stacey 
twice every day, it is not much to be wondered at that both 
the young people begin to understand each other, although 
not one word has passed which could be called of a binding 
| character. They are lovers, but have not declared themselves 
| to each other, still less to the world, which, however, being 
| abnormally perceptive, lias its suspicions. 
| The beauty and worth of Ellen Stacey have been fully 
| recognised by the station. Lady Rockington, ever generous 
in matters of display, has brought out with her a cargo of 
Parisian goods, Hence her niece is the leader of the Fooza- 
| kabad fashions, and held in reverence accordingly. 
| Among a countless host of admirers, one Mr. M‘Duncan, a 
|young <Anglo-Indian_of forty-nine, suffers much by an 
| absorbing passion for Ellen Stacey. His income is about four 
| thousand pounds annually, and he has saved. On his preten- 
sions Lady Rockington casts a favorable eye. On_ his 
physique, and somewhat ancient manners, Miss Stacey looks 
;askance. Nevertheless Mr. M‘Duncan is not abashed. He 
| believes that he has but to ask and have. Hence perhaps the 
| conversation following :— 
| Mr. M'Durcan: “ You have brought over with you, Sir 
| Charles, a great addition to our station society.” ; 

Sir Charles, who doesn’t understand compliments, or any- 
thing short of bald British: “ Hey? what? You mean my 
| aide-de-camp, Capel. Hey ?” 
| Mr. M‘Duncan, diffidently : “ I—ah—alluded to Miss--ah— 
| Stacey—Stacey"—this with emphasis—‘and in fact, Sir 
| Charles, I feel so decidedly attracted—attracted —that I—ah 

——” here he pauses, perhaps from a deficiency of breath. 

Sir Charles, elevating his eyebrows and twitching the 





has been under the dominion of her aunt, for whom she does| corners of his mouth: “ You're in love, M‘Duncan—hey ? 
| Well, goir and win, Lockat me. Lady Rockington is now 
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le rably well-preserved. Twenty-two years ago, sir, I stood 

our shoes. I was in love. What did Ido? By Jove, 
M‘Duncan, I acted like a man! Without any beating about 
the bush, and philandering, and nonsense, I said to Lady 
Rockington, ‘ Tell me my fate. Yes or no. I don’t want 
any “ ask papa’s,” or delays. Give me sudden life or sudden 
death” Those we:e my words. The result was that 1 was 
accepted, sir—married, sir—and here we are.” 

Sir Charles has evidently forgotten the episode of the 
butterfly, or else Lady Rockington has been guilty of in- 
vention. 

Mr. M'Dunean, slowly: “T have been thinking of asking 
your permission, Sir Charles, to pay my addresses to the 
young Jady, but before I make such request I should like to 
be informed whether her affections are already engaged ?” 

Sir Charles: “ How? what? hey? I don’t understand. 
Engaged? Certainly not. Ellen Stacey’s heart, sir, is virgin 
—like—hum !—snow.” > 

Mr. M'Duncan, dubiously : “ You are quite sure ? 

Sir Charles: “ Hey? Qf course. Why not? Explain.” ; 

Mr. M*Duncan; “* One ought not to pay attention to gossip, 
Sir Charles—gossip—but I have heard Mr. Capel’s name 
coupled with that of Miss Stacey.” 

Without one word the plethoric and irritable lieutenant- 
governor dashes off to Lady Rockington, who at once con- 
firms Mr. M'Duncan’s assertion. Infuriated, he sends for his 
aide-de-camp. Edward Capel attends the summons promptly, 
and, as he stands face to face with his patron, you might have 
supposed such a splendid specimen of intelligent manhood 
and gentlemanly bearing would have been regarded with 
more favor, as_ suitor for a bright girl’s hand, then the sere 
and yellow M‘Duncan. 

“Teharge you,” cries the lieutenant-governor, “ with having 
basely attempted to purloin the affections of my niece, an act 
on your part as mean as it is ungrateful. You have misused, 
sir your position of confidence in this household—shamefully. 
You have acted in a manner unworthy of an officer anda 
gentleman. You—hum!—deserve to be cashiered. You— 
ha !--are unfit for the service. Why don’t you answer me, 
sir? Hey?” 

Not that ill-starred young Capel has much chance of reply, 
for the words have kept pouring forth from the angry old 
man’s mouth like a veritable storm. j 

Thus brought to bay, Cornet Capel draws himself to his 
full height, as he answers— 

“T might, Sir Charles, take refuge in a paltry subterfuge, 
and tell you that nothing has passed between Miss Stacey and 


’ 


myself. It is afact; and I could take my stand upon it. 
Bat I will not. I confess that Iam deeply attached to Miss 
Stacey. She is the love of my life. I have believed also— 


nay, more, I still believe, that she is not indiflerent towards 
me. I cannot be insensible to her kindness of manner. In 
short, there is a sort of free-masonry which tells a man when 
he is loved, and———” 


“ You impudent scoundrel !” roars Sir Charles, giving signs | 


of incipient apoplexy. 

“ Hear me but for a second,” cries Edward Capel. “I admit 
that l—we—have been guilty of a foolish romance. Suffer 
me to apply the lancet te the wound incisively. Sir Charles, 
I request that you will permit me at once to resign my office 
of aide-de-camp, and to join my regiment, which, being 
stationed some four hundred miles away, will be sufficiently 
remote from Miss Stacey. With your consent I will leave 
this place within an hour.” . 

“ Good,” replies the lieutenant-governor, “ you may go.” 

CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

That evening, Ellen Stacey looks round in vain at the 
dinner-table for the man whom she loves. After the ladies 
have retired, she inquires of her aunt what Las become of 
him. 

“TIe has behaved badly,” answers Lady Rockington; 
“indeed, Sir Charles might have had him cashiered, but as it 
is, out of regard for his extreme youth, he is simply sent to 
his regiment at Luckra, and {Sic Charles has appointed Major 
Rawlings to his post.” 

So he has left without one message, one word of farewell! 
The heart of Ellen Stacey swells within her. Is she angry ? 
She does not know. Yes, she is very angry. And yet—she 
cannot believe him untrue. Perhaps he will write just one 
short letter, quite common-place, quite undemonstrative, but 
just one letter as a souvenir. 

He never does write a syllable. 
her a message. ‘Then her face grows paler, so pale at last, 
that worldly eld Lady Rockington prescribes cosmetics tor 
external, tomes for internal application, but she steadily 
refuses both. 
of some half a dozen suitors, among whom she readily per- 
ceives that M'Duncan is the man selected for her by her 
uncle and aunt. To all she is polite, cold, and perhaps a 
trifle sareastic. She has already given her heart, and even 
the suspicion of her lover's faithlessness cannot revoke that 
gift. As for these other men, they may be of sterling worth, 
but not to her. 

At last Lady Rockington becomes indignant at her niece's 
reckless refusal of the various prizes in the matrimonial 
lottery. Ina quiet underhand sort of way she puts pressure 
on the poor girl, by making her home so uncomfortable that 
an escape through the church door would appear the better 
alternative. 

Then at the proper moment, at 2 hint from Lady Rocking- 
ton, Mr. M'Dunean proposes. Ellen’s great blue eyes meet 
his in pain, but her lips form a cold “ You may ask Sir 
Chartes,” and the infatuated man believes himself happy. 

The marriage is fixed for that day month. Stort and 
sharp is the process of wooing in India. Edward Capel hears 
of the engagement, but he makes no sign. Indeed, just then 
he bas another matter to occupy his thoughts. 

The mutiny has broken out. The native regiment in 
which young Capel is cornet remains loyal, but there is an 
ugly feeling of suspicion in the mess-room as to the iuture, 
for Asiatics may be friends to-day, foes to-morrow. 

Soon, like wildfire, the intelligence of massacres and 
horrors comes from all quarters. Foozakabad is burnt to 
the ground, and Sir Charles with his family and suite are 
fugitives, guarded but inefficiently, and endeavoring by 
forced marches to reach the fort of Luckra. 

Vith them follows Mr. M‘Duncan, attentive, not to say 
tiresome. Ellen is beginning to detest the man. He is so 
obtrusive, s> wearying, so unlike the brave young heart she 
cannot dismiss altogether from her memory. And yet some- 
how she shudders to think that she must in all likelihood 
meet him at Luckra—that she will meet him as the affianced 
of another. Better, perhaps, to fall by the sword of the cruel 
natives than that that should happen. 

At last the towering fortress of Luckra comes in view. In 
hot haste their carriages dash within its protecting walls, and 
as they rest in the dark, dismal quarters allotted to them, they 





She has to endure the pertinacious attentions | 


learn that the enemy is coming up in force, and that a battle 
is expected before the walls at daybreak. 

“What of the —th Cavalry ?” asks Ellen. 

“They have mutinied at last, and killed all their officers 
except two, who escaped.” 

“Tell me—tell me who they are—their names.” 

“Let me think,’ responds the lady in a half-indifferent 
|tone. ‘“ Major Prescott—I saw him just now-—-and a Cornet 
| somebody.” 
| “Capel? 
| 


“Yes, that was the name. Major Prescott and this Mr. 
'Capel are forming a troop of volunteer cavalry to aid the 
—th Europeans, who, with Captain Denver's troop of horse 
artillery, are our sole defenders.” 

Ellen shudders. So, after all, Edward Capel is to face 
death for her. Could she only see him! But, no. She ean- 
not look him in the face and say, “IT am false.” So she lies 

jdown, and over-fatigue gives her sleep, from which she is 
only awakened by the thunder of cannon in the distance. 

In a trice she is on the walls of the fort with the other 
ladies, and at her side in a moment is Mr. M‘Dunean. At 
him she looks with scorn, 

“T thought,” she says, “ Mr. M‘Duncan, you were a good 
rider 2” 

“Tam,” he answers, flushing foolishly. 

“Why are you net with Major Prescott ?” 

“My place, dearest, is by your side.” 

With a gesture of ineflable contempt, she answers— 

“ Leave me, if you please; [should prefer to witness what 
the men are daring for us defenceless women.” 

Abashed and confounded, he retires; and she, turning to 
an anxious mother, whose husband is in the melee, begs the 
j loan of a telescope. 
| To the south of the Luckra fort stretches a vast sandy 
|plain. The whole of the horizon in this direction is dark 
,with the lines of the enemy, who are supposed to be some 
fifteen thousand strong. They have, providentially, no guns, 
; but they numer more than ten to one as compared with the 
|resolute foree which has advancec to meet them. 
| ‘Through the clouds of smoke the movements of the troops 
jare discernible. Evidently Captain Denver's guns are play- 

ing hotly upon the native ranks, and the whele efforts of the 
jrebels are directed towards their capture. The European 
| regiment are resisting repeated charges bravely enough, but 
| they are surrounded, and, had the mutineers only adequate 
Jammunition, would be cut to pieces. As it is, their hands are 
jso full that they cannot help Captain Denver, who is in 
‘imminent peril. At this crisis the volunteer cavalry advance 

to the charge, with all the fury of Prince Rupert’s Cavaliers. 

They are not soldiers, but they are the bravest of the brave, 
| magnificent horsemen, and splendidly horsed. Their charge 
‘is miraculous; they drive back the hordes of Indians with 
| terrific slaughter, and as they fall back, Captain Denver again 
| opens fire on the retreating masses with telling precision, 

Alas! this success has cost them dear, for Major Prescott 
has fallen, and the command of the brave troop of gentlemen 
now devolves on Edward Capel, as being the only cavalry 
| officer. 

{ ‘To their relief, however, the enemy draw off. The Euro- 
| peans are too distressed to follow in pursuit. Nor is Captain 
| Denver inclined to move his guns, which are well placed for 
‘the defence of the fort. Of course, the volunteer cavalry 
{remain to protect the artillery, which is indeed their one 
| hope. 
| After the respite of about an hour, the mutineers appear to 
have rallied and reformed, for again they advance, and this 
time en masse. With accuracy and effect the guns are served 
/ upon them, so that ere they can reach within shot of Captain 
| Denver they have suifered severely. Nevertheless, with the 
|true instincts of fatalists, the rebels press forward, firing 
jslowly but surely, till at last one cruel shot stretches poor 
| Denver on the plain, and a wild ery goes up that the guns 
are Jost. 

Not so. With parched lips and eager eyes, the smoke 
| having partially cleared away, Ellen Stacey beholds the 
}charge of the volunteers. In front of them, waving high 
aloft his sabre, rides the form of a young man—a form she 
| knows too well. It is a moment of breathless suspense, The 
| Europeans are all but broken by the fierce onslaught of the 
native regiments. Captain Denver’s guns are served now by 
lasergeant. The battle is apparentiy lost. Yet, patience— 
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ardor has infected each one of them. They are coming 

} down upon the rebels, who even now can recognise the firm 
| compre ssed features of men whom they have been accustomed 
| to obey and respect. There is a ery among them as of fear, 
{but with it a discharge of musketry, and the arm of the 
| young officer in command falls helpless by his side. Ellen 
perceives this, and shrieks forth in a voice of agony, so that 
the women around can but learn how dear to her is that 
young brave now in peril. Onward, however, he sides un- 
dismayed. Ile is swordless, yet he leads the way into the 
mass of mnutineers, who are fleeing right and left, till at 
length he falls, and, as the enemy are seen in full retreat, he 
is borne wounded to the rear, 

An old men bas been standing on the ramparts of the 
Luckra fort, by the side of Ellen Stacey. 

He has good eyesight for his years, and by the aid of a 
strong elass has witnessed ali. With a sigh he turns to ber, 
dashing away a tear. 

“ Filen,” he says, “ T have done wrong.” 

“You have, uncle,” she sobs; “you have, indeed. 
brave Edward!” 

“ What,” asks he sharply, “have you chasseed M‘Duncan ? 
Hey ?” 

“Unele, I can never marry a coward. I can never marry— 
Oh, perhaps “e is dead!” 

With emotion Sir Charles presses her hand. 

“ God grant,” he murmurs, “ that Edward Capel’s life may 
be spared for you and for me.” 
* * 





My 


* * * * * 

“ Really, Sir Charles,” grumbles Lady Rockington, “ I think 
it is quite wrong of you to permit Ellen to nurse Mr. Capel. 
Even in our present circumstances the convenances of good 
society Ought to be observed. It is not proper.” 

“My good wife,” replies the lientenant-governor, “ you 
married me for my money, and I don’t see any reason why 
Capel should not marry my nicce for her money.” 

“ Her money, Sir Charles!” 

“Yes, my dear. You will have your pension at my death, 
which will be ample fer you. It is my intention, therefore, 
to make over my savings to my niece, on her marriage.” 

“ My gracious, Sir Charles!” 

“ My dear,” answers he, “ you should never omit the con- 
venances of polite society, even under present circumstances, 
which I am glad to say will improve, for Greathed is going 
down the country, and as Capel is well enough to be moved, 
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jthe English gentlemen have yet to throw in their weight. | request. 
Ile never even does send | Ata hand-gallop they advance, led by a man whose martial | the inquisiior, he came out with it at once. “ My Lord,” 


we shall accept his escort, and I trust the young people will 
be married from our house in Surrey. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, I’ve had quite enough of India.”—Cassell’s. 


—__—_—_»—__—_ 


A FLIGHT FROM THE INQUISITION. 


_ Archibald Bower, whose singular experiences of an Italian 
inquisition in the last century we propose to narrate, was a 
native of Scotland, being born there about the year 1636. 
When only five years old he was sent over by his parents to 
an uncle in Italy. In that country his education was en- 
tirely conducted, and he became so great a proficient in learn- 
ing as to be appointed, when yet very young, to various 
important scholastic offices. Eventually, he was made Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and Logie in the college at Macerata. 
Here was established an inquisition, the constitution of 
which may be gathered pretty accurately from Bower's own 
account. 

The Holy Tribunal, he says, consisted of an inquisitor, who 
was president of it, and twelve counseliors. The Jatter 
were chosen by the inquisitor either from among the ecclesi- 
astics or the laity, but were always men eminent for learning. 
They had a salary of about two hundred pounds per annum 
each, and an apartment in the inquisition house, where the 
inquisitor resided. There were in addition great privileges 
and much honor to the counsellors, besides a certainty of 
good preferment. The offences coming under their cogni- 
zance were purely those against the faith or practice of the 
church, and these generally were very trifling—such as say- 
ing or doing anything disrespectful with regard to saints, 
images, retics, or the like. When any person was accused 
before the inquisitor, a council was summoned always in 
the middle of the night. If any happened to be absent, their 
place was supplied by a notary—for all trials must be in a 
full court—who made known to them the crime, without 
naming either the informer or the criminal. 

On an accused person being apprehended, he was confined 
seven or cight days without the least ylimpse of light, or 
any Other sustenance than a little bread and water once a 
day. After that time was elapsed, the court was summoned 
for the trial. A notary attended, io write down all the 
accused should say, and a surgeon to feel his pulse, and tell 
how much torture he could be made to bear. The machines 
and engines for torturing being all fixed, the prisoner was 
brought, and without ever haying been told either his 
offence or accuser, or having had the least liberty to expos- 
tulate, he was exhorted to confess his guilt 

Any account of the tortures and punishments inflicted 
would be superfluous, for they are well known. We pass 
on to Bower's personal narrative. While Professor of 
Rhetoric in the college, he was by favor o the inquisitor, 
appointed to a vacant office of judge, which, looking to 
emoluments, was considered a good preferment. Speedily, 
the horrid scenes he was compelled to witness shocked his 
feelings. His sense of justice was outraged, and he wished 
himself well out of the position into which he had unfortu- 
nately fallen. For three years he was projecting his escape, 
and revolving in his mind every possible method of effecting 
it. But when he considered the formidable difficulties with 
which each of them was attended, and the terrible conse- 
qvences if he failed in the attempt, he was held in suspense. 
At last an accident happened which confirmed his resolution, 
but at the same time gave the inquisitor an opportunity of 
trying him to the utmost. A person who was his intimate friend 
was accused to the inquisition for saying something irreverent 
regarding the Carthusian friars, and, by orders of the inquisi- 
tor, Bower was ordered to arrest him. It was a dreadful 
trial of feeling, but he executed his commission. The inquisi- 
tor said the next morning, when Mr. Bower delivered the 
key of the prison and told him that the gentleman was 
there: “ This is done like one that is desirous at least to 
conquer the weakness of nature.” 

After this no one will be surprised that Bower was deter- 
mined to effect his escape from an office so ill suited to 
him. It was a most desperate undertaking, but the manner 
of it was all that now occupied his thoughts, He resolved 
toask Jeave to go to Loretto, and for that purpose waited 
on the inquisitor several times. Conscious, however, of his 
own design, Whenever he attempted to speak, he feared the 
words would fuiter on bis tongue, and his very confusion 
betray him, aut he was some time before he preferred his 
At last one day, being in familiar converse with 








said he,“ it is lone since Twas at Loretto ; will your Lord- 
ship vive me leave to go there for a week ?” “ With all my 
heari,” was the reply. ILaving all his matters in readiness, 
including his valuable papers (among which was the Direc- 
tory), he ordered a horse to be at his door early the next 
morning. When the horse came, he carried his portmanteau 
down himself, and fixed it to the saddle. He carried two 
loaded pistols, in case of emergency, being resolved never to 
be taken alive. ; 

The plan be had laid down was to take all the by-roads 
into Switzerland. Four hundred miles must be traversed 
before he was clear of the pope’s dominions; le knew the 
road for barely half the distance. When he had travelled 
about ten miles without meeting a soul, he reached a place 
where two roads met, one leading to Loretto, the other the 
way he proposed to go. “Tere he stood,” to quote his own 
words, “some minutes in the most profound perplexity. The 
dreadful alternative appeared now in the strongest view ; 
and he was even tempted to quit his daring project as im- 
practicable, and so turn to Loretto. But at last collectin 
all the force of his staggering resolution, he boldly pushec 
his horse into the contrary road, and at that instant left all 
his fears behind him.” It was in the month of April that 
he set out. In the first seventeen days he did not go one 
hundred miles, so terrible were the ways he was obliged to 
take among mountains, thick woods, rocks, and_precipices ; 
generally no better path than a sheep-track, and sometimes 
not that. Whenever Bower met any one, whick was but 
seldom, he pretended he had lost his way, and inquired for 
the high-road, to avoid suspicion. For he well knew that as 
soon as they missed the papers he had carried away with 
him, or had any reason to suspect his flight, expresses would 
be despatched in every direction where it might be expected 
to gain tidings of him. Every possible method would be 
used to effect his capture. As appeared in the sequel, the 
expresses were actually a hundred miles in advance of him 
in avery short time. During these seventeen days he sup- 
ported himself with a little goat’s milk, got froma shepherd, 
besides some course victuals he was able to purchase from 
people whom he met on the road, principally wood-cutters, 
His horse was fed with what grass could be found, his sleep- 
ing-place being always chosen where there was most shelter 
for himself, and a liberal supply of grass for the poor beast, 
At the expiration of this time, having tasted hardly anything 





for the last three days of it, he was compelled to strike into 
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the high-road, and enter the first house he came to, which 
happened to be a post-house, with only one small room, | 


begged the landlady to give him some victuals ; but looking 
about, he saw a paper pasted up over the door, which con- 
tained the most minute description of bis own person, and 
oflered a reward of eight hundred crowns to any one bring- 
ing him alive to the inquisition, or of six hundred crowns 
for his head. This was terrifying enough, as there were two 
countrymen in the house. He tried to hide his face by rub- 
bing it with his handkerchief and blowing his nose ; and 
when he got into the room, by looking out of the window. 
But one of the fellows presently observing: “ This gentle- 
maa does not care to be known,” Bower thought there was 
nothing for it but to brave it out; so, turning to the speaker, 
he put his handkerchief in his pocket, and said boldly : “ You 
rascal! what do you mean? What have I done that I need 
fear to be known? Look at me, you villain!” The man 
made no reply, but got up, nodded bis head, and winkirg 
significantly to his companion, they wert out togcther. 
Bower watched them from the window, but ¢ corner ob- 
structed his view for a few minutes. In a short time he 
espied them with two or three others in close conference. 
This foreboded no good. Nota moment was to be lost. He 
drew out his pistols, put one in his sleeve, and with the other 
cocked in his hand, marched to the stable, mounted his 
horse, and rode oft without saying a word. 

Fortunately, the men wanted either presence of mind or 
courage to attack him, for they certainly recognised him by 
the description given in the advertisement. He was now 
again obliged to seek refuge in the woods, where he must 
svon have famished, had not fortune once more stood his 
friend. At night, when he was almost fainting, he met with 
some wood-cutters, who supplied him with excellent provi- 
sions. Ile wandered for some time through paths in which 
he rendered his iorse more assistance than he reveived, being 
obliged to ciear the roads and lead him, 

As night advanced, he laid himself down, in a disconsolate 
condition, having no idea where he was or which way he 
should turn, When the day began to break, he found he 
was on a small eminence, where he discovered a town at a 
distance, which seemed of considerable extent, from the 
number of steeples and spires which could be counted. 
Though this was some satisfaction to him, yet it was not 
unaccompanied with fear, as he knew not what place it was, 
and he might meur much risk by going into the bigh-road to 
inquire. However, he adeuneet as fast as he could, and ask- 
ing the first person Le met, was informed that it was Lucerne, 
the residence of the pope’s nuncio, to and from whom all the 
expresses concerning the fugitive must have been despatched. 
This road, therefore, not suiting his views, he left it the 
moment his informer was out of sight, and once more betook 
himself into the woods, where he wandered for some time 
longer, oppressed by hunger and cold, and perplexed with 
uncertainty whither he should go, 

One dismal, dark, and wet night, he could neither find 
shelter, nor ascertain where he was, nor what course he 
should pursue ; but after some time perceiving a light a long 
distance ofl, he attempted to proceed towards it. With some 
difficulty he discovered a track, but so narrow and uneven, 
that he was forced to put one foot before the other in the 
most cautious manner. With much labor he reached the 
place from which be had seen the light: it was a miserable 
cottage. He knocked and called until some one looked out, 
and cemanded who he was, and what brought him there. 
Bower replied that he was a stranger, and had lost his way. 

“ Way !” cried the man ; “ there is no way to lose !” 

“Why, where am 1?” 

“Tn the canton of Bern.” 

“Tn the canton of Bern? Thank God!” exclaimed Bower, 
enraptured. 

“ How came you here?” said the man. 

Bower begged that he would come down and open the 
door, and he would then satisfy him. He did so. Bower 
then asked himif he had heard anything of a person who 
had lately escaped from the inquisition. “Ay! heard of 
him, we have al! heard of him! after sending oft so many 
expresses, and so much noise abouthim! Heaven grant that 
he may be safe, and keep out of their hands!” Bower said 
that he was the very person. The peasant, in a transport of 
joy, clasped him in bis arms, kissed him, and ran to call his 
wife, who came with every expression of delight in her face ; 
and making one of her best courtesies, kissed his hand. Her 
husband spoke Italian, but she could not; and Bower not un- 
derstanding Swiss, she was obliged to make her congratula- 
tions in pantomime, or by her husband as her interpreter. 
Both expressed much concern that they had no better ac- 
commodation for him: “If they had had a bed for them- 
selves, he should have had it; but he should have some clean 
straw and what covering they possessed.” 

The good man hastened to get oft Bower's wet clothes, and 
wrap something about him ull they were dry; the wife 
busied herself in getting ready what victuals they had, which 
they regretted were no better than a little sour-kraut and 
some new-laid eggs. Three of these were served up with 
the kraut, and he made a comfortable meal ; after which he 
enjoyed what might properly be callea repose, for it was 
quict and secure. 

As soon as he rose in the morning, the honest Swiss and 
his wife came to know how he had rested. The good dame 
was dressed in her holiday clothes. After breakfast, the 
husband set out with him to direct him on the road to Bern, 
which was at no great distance, but first insisted on return- 
ing with him a little way, to show him the road he had taken 
on the previous night. He now became aware of another 
great danger which he had escaped. He saw that he and 
his horse had passed a fearful precipice, where the breadth 
of the path would scarcely admit a horse, the sight of which 
made him shudder. His host went with him for several 
miles along the road to Bern, and then left him with a thou- 
sand good wishes. 

At Bern, Bower inqnired for the minister, to whom he 
made himself known, and received from him as hearty a 
welcome as from the Swiss, with the addition of a more ele- 
gant entertainment. He was advised to go forward the next 
morning to Basel; for, though protected from open violence, 
he was unsafe from secret treachery. From Basel a boat 
sailed at stated times to Holland, and was usually crowded 
with desperate Characters, fugitives from their respective | 
countries for all manner of crimes and offences. This con- | 
veyance seemed to aflord the most expeditious mode of get- 
ting to England. Bower was received kindly by the minister 
at Basel, to whom he was recommended by his friend at 
Bern. During the two days preceding the sailing of the boat 
for Holland, Bower kept close quarters, and equipped bim- 
self in a manner suitable to the company with which he was 
about to associate, putting his proper clothes into his port- 
Manteau, of which, as he was instructed to be particularly 





careful, he made his seat by day, and his pillow by night. yellow worsted sashes. The drummers end hautboys to have 
Being obliged to leave his horse, which was endeared to him | white coats lined with scarlet, and scarlet waistcoats and 
where gentlemen stayed till their horses were changed. He | by the hardships it had shared with him, he was determined | brecches, ornamented with yellow lace with the usual green 

to place it in the hands of a kind master, and presented it to 


the friendly minister, who promised that it should be ridden 
by no one but himself; and that, when it became old or in- 
firm, it should be comfortably maintained. 

Disgusting 2s he found the company on board, he was 
compelled to regret the necessity of leaving it, in consequence 
of the vessel having sprung a leak, which obliged the master 
to put in at Strasburg for repairs, which might detain him a 
fortnight. To stay there was impossible. Bower, therefore, 
took off his shabby dress, in which he was disguised, at the 
first inn he saw, and concealing it beneath the bed, stole out 
with his portmanteau to a tavern, from whence he set out to 
engage a place in the stage to Calais. For the first two or 
three days of his journey, he heard nothing concerning him- 
self, which ioduced him tc hope that the news of his escape 
bad not reached France ; but he was soon undeceived. For 
the last two or three stage’ everybody was full cf it. When 
he came to the inn at Calais, tbe first persons he saw were 
two Jesuits, with the badge of the inquisition—a red cross 
—upon them, in a room with several other officials, appointed 
to take care of the high-roads, and to apprehend any crimi- 
nal who was making his escape. This was an unpleasant 
prospect, and Bower immediately hastened to the water-side 
to ask when the next boat sailed for England. He was told, 
not till the Monday following; it was then Friday. He 
turned to a waterman, and asked him if he would carry him 
across in an open boat, offering a liberal reward; but the 
man, and others to whom the same request was made, de- 
clined. He soon became aware that he had made a false 
step, as every one about began to take notice of him, feeling 
sure that he was a person of great consequence, bearing most 
important despatches, or else a criminal eager to elude jus- 
tice. When he reached the inn, finding the room where the 
Jesuits had been unoccupied, he inquired of the woman who 
kept the house what had become of the good company he 
had left there. 

“ O sir!” said she, “ I am sorry to tell you, but they are up- 
stairs searching your portmanteau.” 

Weat course to pursue, he could not determine. By 
water he knew he could not escape ; and in order to get 
through the gates he must pass the guards, who, most proba- 
bly, were prepared to intercept him. If it were practicable 
to secrete himself till it was dark, and attempt to scale the 
walls, he was unacquainted with their height; and if de- 
tected, he was ruined. The dangers he had surmounted now 
aggravated the terror of his situation. After weathering the 
storm so long, to perish within sight of the desired haven 
was a (listracting thought. Whilst engaged in these sad 
reflections, he heard some company laughing and talking 
very loudly, and listening at the door, he found them to be 
speaking English. He rushed into the room, and recognising 
Lord Baltimore, whom he had seen at Rome, desired the 
favor of a word with him in private. The surprise occa- 
sioned by his sudden appearance, with one pistol cocked in 
his hand and another in his sleeve, was increased by Mr. 
Bower's request, accompanied by his determined air. Lord 
Baltimore desired him to lay down his pistols, which he did, 
begging pardon for vot having done so before. On being 
informed whom he was, Lord Baltimore proposed to the 
company that they should rise up, and taking him in the 
midst of them, ty to cover him till they could get to his 
Lordship’s boat. ‘The scheme succeeded ; the boat was near ; 
they got to it unobserved, and rowed about two miles to 
where the yacht lay, in which they had come for an excur- 
sion. The wind being tair, they soon reached Dover, where 
he was safely landed, on the 11th July, 1782. 

A long time afterwards, being with the same Lord Balti- 
more at Greenwich, a message came to him that some gentle 
men wished to speak with him at a house close by the water- 
side, where was a passage into the river from a summer- 
house in the garden. Lord Baltimore asked who could want 
him, and recommended Bower not to go. But he, not wish- 
ing to ve thought afraid, determined to investigate the 
matter. Two armed servants, however, attended him; but 
when he and his guard reached the house, no one there 
would own to having sent for him. 

The hero of the above story afterwards procured an ap- 
pointment as keeper of Queen Caroline’s library, and died in 
1766, aged eighty. —C hambers's. 

—_—_ > —_—— 
FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
THE TWELFTH LANCERS. 


It may surprise some of our readers to be informed that 
there were no regiments of lancers in the English service 
before 1816. Napoleon had first introduced that Polish form 
of cavalry into the French army, and these flying spearmen 
in the quaint caps, lightly accoutred and quick to advance or 
retreat, were found very useful in harassing infantry and 
destroying them when broken and in retreat. Our heavy 
cavalry suftered from them severely at Waterloo, and one of 
the first modifications introduced by our War Office after the 
peace, was the change of several regiments from light 
dragoons to lancers. 

The conspiracies, and eventually the rising of the Pre- 
tender’s faction, on the accession of George the First, in 1715, 
led to the immediate augmentation of the army. It was at 
this time that Brigadier-General Phineas Bowles, a zealous 
partisan of the House of Hanover, who had distinguished 
himself in the Spanish war of succession, was Commissioned 
to raise six troops of cavalry in the counties of Berks, Bucks, 
and Hants, and the first duty of these troops was to escort to 
Londop a number of Jacobite prisoners who had mounted 


the white cockade with more rashness than discretion. In| 


1718, the new regiment embarked for Ireland, and remained 
there seventy-five years, 

In 1750, King George the Second issued a warrant pre- 
scribing the following dress to the Twelfth Dragoons. The 
coats were to be scarlet, double-breasted, without lappels, and 
lined with white ; the sleeves slit, and turned up with white, 
the button-holes ornamented with white lace, the buttons of 
white metal, and white worsted aiguillettes (such as footmen 
wear now) on the right shoulder. The waistcoats and 
breeches white. The cocked-hats to be bound with silver 
lace, and ornamented with white metal loops and Hanoverian 
black cockades, The forage caps red, turned up with white, 
with XII. D. on the flap. The boots of jacked leather. The 


| cloaks scarlet, white collars and linings, the buttons to be set 


on yellow frogs, with green stripes down the centre. The 


| 





stripe. The king’s guidon was to be of crimson silk with a 
green and silver fringe. In the centre were to be the rose 
and thistle conjoined, and a crown over them with the motto, 
“ Dieu et mon Droit.” The white horse of the House of 
Hanover to be in a compartment in the first and fourth 
corners, and XII. D. in silver characters on a white ground 
in the second and third corners. The second and third 
guidons were modifications of the first. 

In 1768, George the Third conferred on this regiment, 
which had behaved very well in Ireland, and had been 
altcred from “ heavies” to light dragoons, the honorable title 
of “ The Prince of Wales’s Regiment;” the future George 
the Fourth being then only seven years old; and the new 
regimental badge was a coronet with three ostrich feathers, 
the motto, “ Ich Dien,” a rising sun and a red dragon. In 
1784, the uniform was changed from scarlet to blue, and the 
year after blue cloaks were given out to the men. In June, 
1789, the regiment was honored by Lieutenant the Honorable 
Arthur Wellesley entering it, on removal from the Forty-first 
Foot. He left the Twelfth in 1791. 

Soon after Lord Hood had taken Toulon, the Twelfth 
Light Dragoons were sent out to aid the garrison, which was 
threatened by the French. The Twelfth afterwards helped 
in taking Corsica, and from thence sailed to Civita Vecchia, 
where the Pope, eager to please the English, chose to be so 
gratified by their exemplary conduct, that he gave gold 
medals to Colonel Erskine and all the officers of the Twelfth, 
and on their being presented to him at Rome, he took a 
helmet and placed it on Captain Browne's head, praying that 
Heaven would enable the cause of truth and religion to 
triumph over injustice and infidelity. 

The Twelfth went to Lisbon in 1797, and in 1800 were 
sent to join Abeircromby’s expedition to Egypt. On landing 
in Turkey the regiment received a supply of Turkish horses 
so poor that the Lieutenant-Colonel, Mervyn Archdale, pro- 
posed that the regiment should serve as infantry; but 
eventually six hundred of the men were mounted. At 
Aboukir, our light dragoons soon came into play and put the 
French dragoons, “ with their long swords, saddles, bridles,” 
to the right-about, before two notes could be played upon a 
bugle. The dey they left Mandora Tower and the groye of 
date-trees, they sent the French scouring, and on the 18th of 
March, 1804, Licutenant-Colonel Archdale, with eighty men, 
routed one hundred and fifty French hussars, and infantry 
sent out to reconnoitre. Lieutenant Levingston, and a few 
horsemen, threw themselves, sword in hand, on the French 
left flank, while Colonel Archdale dashed full at the centre 
of the infantry, and broke it as one would break a pane of 
glass. But the old story happened again. Our cavalry, reck- 
less and impetuous, pursued too far; the French foot rallied 
behind some sand-hills, and eventually Colonel Archdale 
lost an arm, and Captain the Honorable Pierce Butler, Cornets 
Earle, Lindsay, Daniel, and seven dragoons were intercepted 
and made prisoners. In the repulse of the French, the day 
the lamented Abercromby fell, the Twelfth had seven men 
wounded. At the taking of the Fort of Rahmanie, Lieu- 
tenant Drake, with only thirty men, compelled fifty men of 
the Twenty-second French Dragoons to surrender. In the 
advance along the banks of the Nile towards Cairo, the 
Twelfth, acting for the most part as infantry, made a dip into 
the Desert in company with the Twenty-sixth Light 
Dragoons. They met a French convoy, which, weary of 
Egypt, at once surrendered. A white handkerchief was 
waved, and by that sign twenty-eight officers and five hun- 
dred and seventy rank and file laid Gown their arms, surren- 
dering at the same time a gun, a stand of colors, three hun- 
dred horses and dromedaries, and five hundred camels. 
Brigadier-General Doyle was delighted at this, and in a letter 
to Colonel Browne said warmly, “ With such troops I shall 
always feel a pride to serve, and at their head be content to 
fall, being convinced it must be with honor.’ When Sir 
John Doyle afterwards received supporters to his arms, he 
chose for one of them a dragoon of the Twelfth holding the 
French color taken from the Desert convoy. When, after 
the capture of Cairo and Alexandria, the Twelfth returned 
to England, each of the officers received a gold medal from 
the Grand Signior, and the regiment was subsequently 
allowed the honor of bearing on its guidons and appoint- 
ments a sphynx, with the word “ Egypt.” 

In 1811, the ‘Twelfth Light Dragoons were ordered to Lis- 
bon, where Lord Wellington’s army was gathering to expel 
Bonaparte’s legions from Spain and Portugal. The 
assisted in the operations at the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz, and advancing against the French, drove the 
enemy’s outposts from Usagre and occupied the town (April 
the 16th, 1812). On the following day the Twelfth covered 
itself with glory. The cavalry brigade, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel the Honorable Frederick Ponsonby ‘of the 
Twelfth, moved towards Llerena, and by a masterly bit of 
stratagem kept the attention of a large body of French 
cavalry engaged, while the Fifth Dragoon Guards and the 
Third and Fourth Dragoons, commanded by Major-General 
Le Marchant, passed secretly around some adjoining heights 
and gained the enemy’s flank. The stratagem answered 
admirably. The French were still occupied in front with 
Ponsonby’s three squadrons when the Fifth Dragoon Guards 
slipped out of a grove of olive-trees and came thundering 
down on the French flanks. The same moment Ponsonby 
let his light brigade slip; it charged the French line, which 
it broke to pieces, and the enemy was pursued and sabred for 
several miles. A hundred French horsemen were killed, and 
a far greater number, including a lieutenant-colonel, two 
captains, and a lieutenant were made prisoners. As often 
bappens in these dashing cavalry affairs, when successful, the 
loss of the Twelfth was very slight ; one sergeant, two private 
soldiers, and one horse only were killed, and five men and 
three horses wounded. Lieutenant-General, Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, in the following day’s cavalry orders, spoke highly 
of the zeal and attention of all the regiments engaged, and 
praised the order observed in the pursuit, and the quickness 
with which the ranks were formed after each attack. 

The Twelfth had some rather hot skirmishing with Mar- 
mont’s dragoons during the retreat behind the Guarena (1812). 
At the battle of Salamanca our brave regiment was stationed 
on the left near Arapiles, and towards the evening charged 
twice, and each time broke up the French infantry. The 
Twelfth lost only two men. They skirmished a good deal 
with the French at Tudela, Valladolid, the Pisuerga Vailey, 
Monasterio, and the retreat from Burgos. In the latter atfair 


horse furniture to be white cloth, bordered with yellow lace| the Twelfth covered our rear and fought stubbornly with tie 
with a green stripe down the centre, and XIf, D. to be| French advanced guard, and in one of the frequent rencon- 
embroidered on the housings, within a wreath of roses and tres the gallant commanding officer, Ponsonby, and Lieu- 
thistles, with the king’s cipher and crown over it. The) tenant Tayler were wounded. 


officers to wear silver lace and crimson sashes over the left 


When the regiment went into quarters at Oliveira, it could 


shoulder the sergeants silver aiguilleites and green and | reckon thirty-three skirmishes, and one general engagement 
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n its six months’ campaign. At the battle of Vittoria, the | lington was killed, and that six of our battalions had surren- | them (Hawell, Chatterton, 
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and Vandeleur) with a gold 
Twelfth supported the attacks of the infantry and artillery dered), every attention in his power should be shown me. I) medal. In 1842, the regiment was again clothed in blue. 

on the right of the enemy’s position at Abechuco and! complained of thir-t, and he held his brandy-bottle tomy! But it is not in war alone that heroism is shown. Peace, 
Gamarra Major, and towards the close of the action it crossed | lips, directing one of his men to lay me straight on my side, | too, has its times of peril, and its unostentatious heroes. At 
the Zadorra, turned the right of the French, and cut oft their | and place a knapsack under my head; he then passed on into the dreadful wreck of the Birkenhead steam troop-ship near 
retreat by the Bayonne road. The regiment lost only two, action, and I shall never know to whose generosity I was | the Cape of Good Hope, during the Kaffir war, on the 25th of 
men. The Twelfth helped to defeat General Foy’s division | indebted, as I conceive, for my life. Of what rank he was I | February, 1852, eight men of the Twelfth Lancers displayed 
wt Tolosa, in June, 1813, and were employed in covering the 


siege of St Sebastian during Soult’s unsuccessful attempt to 


| cannot say ; he wore a blue great coat. By and by another 
| tirailleur came and knelt and fired over me, loading and firing 


{a chivalrous generosity, an heroic calmness and devotion, 
| worthy to be compared with any shown in Grecian or in Ro- 


relieve that important fortress. They also assisted in forcing | many times, and conversing with great gaicty all the while; |mantimes. The martyr-like courage with which these brave 
the passage of the Bidassoa, and supported the infantry at at last he ran off, saying, ‘ Vous serez bien aise d’entendre ‘men drew up as on parade, and prepared to die without one 
Nivelle. When Lieutenant-General Hope, in 1814, eflected | 


the passage of the Adour below Bayonne, a squadron of the 


| que nous allons nous retirer; bon jour, mon ami.’ 
“While the battle continued in that part, several of the 


| selfish struggle, one coward cry, rather than imperil the 
| safety of the women and children in the boats, is a fact that 


Twelfth crossed in boats, the horsesswimming. The blockade | wounded men and dead bodies near me were hit by the balls, | has thrown fresh lustre on the name of the English soldier, 


of Bayonne soon followed. The regiment remained some 


| which came very thick in that place. Towards evening, 


| for there was no mad rush of war to urge these men on, no 


time at Bourdeaux, and furnished posts and patrols between ; when the Prussians came, the cortinued roar of the cannon | reward to be obtained; yet there they stood like statues, till 
the Garonne and the Dordogne, on one occasion breaking up | slong theirs and the British line growing louder and louder | the vessel sank with them 


some French infentry at Etoliers. 


jas they drew near, was the finest thing Lever Leard. It was | 


The pitiful yet noole story is soon told. There were on 


When the regiment moored down at last at Dorchester, it | dusk when two squadrons of Prussian cavalry, both of them board the steam transport two cornets (Eiond and Rolt) and 


could boast that, during the whole Peninsular war, it had 
never bad a picket surprised nor a patrol taken, nor had any 


poms deep, passed over me in full trot, lifting me from the 
| ground, and tumbling me about cruelly; the clatter of their 


jsix mea of the Twelfth, fifty-two men of tne Second (Queen’s 
| Royal), sixty-two men of the Sixth, sixteen men of the 


vase of desertion taken place from its ranks. After com-| approach, and the apprehensions it excited, may be easily |‘Twelfth Foot, forty-two men of the Forty-third Light In- 
manding the regiment for twenty-three years, General Sir conceived; had a gun come that way, it would have done for | fantry, seventy-two men of the Forty-fifth, forty-one men of 


James Steuart Denham, Baronet, was removed to the Scots 


{me. The battle was then nearly over, or removed a distance ; 


the Sixtieth Rifles, seventy-three men of the Seventy-third, 


Greys, and succeeded by Lieutenant-General Sir William | the cries and groans of the wounded all around me became | sixty-five men of the Seventy-fourth, sixty-two men of the 
Payne, B.ronet. The Prince Regent permitted the Twelftn every instant more and more audible, succeeding to the | Ninety-first, making in alla total of thirteen officers, nine 


Dragoons to bear on their guidons the word “ Peninsula,” 

and rewarded Colonel Ponsonby with a medal and two 

oa for his share in the battles of Barossa, Salamanca, and 
ittoria. 

The cry of “ Vive Napoleon !” when Bonaparte broke from 
Elba, soon brought the Twelfth into the field. Six troops of 
the regiment, commanded by Colonel the Honorable F. C. 
Ponsonby, embarked at Ramsgate, April, 1815, and landed at 
O.tend, forming a brigade with the Eleventh and Sixteenth 
Light Dragoons under Major-General Sir John Ormsby Van- 
deleur. Soon after their arrival in Flanders, they were re- 
viewed by the Duke of Wellington, who was pleased to 


express his approbation of a corps “ which had always been | 


distinguished for its gallantry and discipline ; and he did not 
doubt but, should occasion offer, it would continue to Geserve 
his good opinion; and he hoped every man would feel a 
pride in endeavoring to maintain the reputation of the regi- 
ment. 

When Napoleon endeavored to drive his army, like a 
wedge, between the British and Prussians, the Twelfth was 
suddenly ordered to Enghien, and from thence to Quatre 
Bras, where they arrived just as Nev was withdrawing bis 
forces. On the 17th the Twelfth, when the army retrograded 
to get nearer the Prussians, withdrew by the woods, passed 
the river Dyle at a deep ford below Genappe, and took post 
on the left of our position in front of the village of Waterloo, 
bivouacking in thc open fields under heavy rain. 

On the morning of the 18th of June, the Twelfth were 
formed in columns of squadrons, and pdsted in a pea-field 
above Papilot, a short distance frem the left of the fifth 
division, which formed the left of the British infantry. About 
eleven aM., Count d’Erlon’s corps attacked the British left, 
but was repulsed by desperate charges of the Royals, the 
Greys, and the Inniskilling Dragoons. One French column 
on the French right, however, still pressed forward. Part of 
Vandeleur’s brigade was away supporting the Royals and 
Inniskillings, who were reforming after their last charge, and 
Ponsonby, having a discretionary power, and thinking the 
French column unsteady, somewhat rashly ventured on an 
attack, though with so inferior a force. As the French co- 
lumn came into the valley, he rode down past a ledge occu- 
pied by Highlanders, sand ever ploughed land soaked with 
rain, exposed to the French artillery, then charged. The 
Twelfth cut through the column with great carnage, but 
were soon stopped by the columns of reserve, and then 
charged by three hundred Polish lancers (equal in numbers 
to the English alone). Ponsonby, too late, attempted to with- 
draw his regiment, but fell wounded in the melee. 

The Twelfth, utterly overweighted, were at last reformed 
under Captain Hawell; but in ten minutes one of the three 
squadrons kad gone down, and the regiment had to be told 
oft into two. Major James Paul Bridger, whose horse had 
been killed, mounted another and assumed the command. 
Colonel Ponsonby’s groom, a faithful old soldier, who was in 
the rear with a led horse, rushed forward with tears in his 
eyes, and continued to search for his master, regardless of 
fire and sword, tili he was driven away by the advance of the 
French skirmishers. 

The following is Colonel Ponsonby’s interesting account of 
his own suflerings, after this rash and unlucky charge: 

“Twas stationed with my regiment (about three hundred 
strong) at the extreme left wing, anc directed to act discre- 
tionally ; each of the armies was Jrawn up on a gentle de- 
clivity, a small valley lying between them. 

“ At one o'clock, observing, as I thought, unsteadiness in a 
column of French infantry, which was advancing with an 
irregular fire, 1 resolved to charge them. As we were de- 
scending in a gallop, we received from our own troops on the 
right a fire much more destructive than the enemy’s, they 
having begun long before it could take effect, and slacken’ng 
as we drew nearer; when we were within fifty paces of 
them, the French turned, and much execution was done 
among them,as we were followed by some Belgians who had 
vemarked our success. But we had no sooner passed through 
them, than we were attacked in our turn, before we could 
form, by about three hundred Polish lancers, who had come 
down to their relief; the French artillery pouring in among 
us a heavy fire of grape-shot, which, however, killed three of 
their own for one of our men. 
almost instantly in both of my arms, and followed by a few 


| shouts, imprecations, outcries of ‘ Vive l’Empereur !’ the dis- 
| charge of musketry and cannon; now and then intervals of 
| perfect silence, which were worse than the noise. I thought 
the night would never end. Much about this time I found a 
soldier of the Royals lying across my legs, who had probably 
crawled thither in his agony ; his weight, convulsive motions, 
noises, and the air issuing through a wound in his side, dis- 
| tressed me greatly: the latter circumstance the most of all, as 
the case was my own. It was not a dark night, and the 
| -russians were wandering about to plunder (and the scens in 
| Ferdinand, Count Fathom, came into my mind, though no 
| women, I believe, were there); several of them came and 
looked at me, and passed on; at length one stopped to ex- 
amine me. I told him as well as I could (for I could say but 
litle in German) that I was a British officer, and had been 
plundered already ; he did not desist, however, and pulled me 
about roughly before he left me. About an hour before mid- 
night, I saw a soldier in an English uniform coming towards 
me; he was, I suspect, on the same errand. He came and 
looked in my face; I spoke instantly, telling him who I was, 
and assuring him of a reward if he would remain by me. 
He said that he belonged to the Fortieth regiment, but had 
missed it. He released me from the dying man; being un- 
armed, he took up a sword from the grouud, and stood over 
me, pacing backwards and forwards. At eight o'clock in the 
morning, some English were seen in the distance ; he ran to 
them, and a messenger was sent off to Hervey. A cart came 
for me. I was placed in it, and carried toa farm-house, about 
a mile and a half distant, and laid in the bed from which poor 
Gordon (as I understood afterwards) had been just carried 
out. The jolting of the cart, and the difficulty of breathing, 
were very painful I had received seven wounds; a surgeon 
slept in my room, and I was saved by continual dleedings, 
one hundred and twenty ounces in two days, besides the great 
loss of blood on the field.” 

But at the close of the day the Twelfth had a second op- 
portunity of distinguishing itself. Many of our regiments 
were now so decimated, that in some instances it took two or 
three regiments to form a square, and the heavy cavalry had 
suflered much from its rashness, when Lord Uxbridge or- 
dered six regiments of cavalry (including the Twelfth) from 
the left to the main point of attack, where our troops were 
fatigued and much harassed. At this juncture Bulow’s two 

brigades of Prussian infantry and a brigade of cavalry had 
arrived in a wood on the right flank of the French. At half- 
| past seven, Napoleon made a last tremendous charge on the 
| English centre with four regiments of Guards and a large 
body of cavalry, and had even forced, by dint of numbers, 
some of our regiments to fall back. It was at this critical 
moment that Vandeleur’s brigade, aided by Sir William Pon- 
| sonby’s, made a charge which disordered both French infan- 
| try and cavalry, and not long after, Wellington, seeing signs 
of retreat in the French rear, shut the telescope which he 
had been attentively using, and cried to his delighted staff, 
“ Now every man must advance!” The cry flew like light- 
/ning along the line. The tired men advanced fresh as boys 
| broken from school. The last squares of the Imperial Guards 
were broken, Napoleon’s army fell into hopeless ruins, and 
| Waterloo was won. 
| The Twelfth lost Captain Sandys, Lieutenant Bertie, and 
| Cornet Lockhart, six sergeants, and thirty-seven rank and 
file, in this yreat conflict, while Colonel Ponsonby, Lieutenant 
Dowbiggen, three sergeants, and fifty-five rank and file were 
wounded. In the distribution of national rewards, the 
| Twelfth, as we might feel sure, was not forgotten. Colonel 
| Ponsonby (second son of the Earl of Besborough), was made 
| Knight Companion of the Bath and Knight Grand Cross of 
| the Order of St. Michael and St. George, besides receiving a 
bushel of German orders. Ile was afterwards commandant 
at Malta and colonel of the Eighty-sixth regiment, and died 
jin 1837. “ Waterloo,” was instantly inscribed on the guidons 
jof the Twelfth. Major James Paul Bridger was made Com- 
, panion of the Bath, Sergeant-Major Carrutbers was appointed 
| toa cornetcy, and all the officers and men got silver medals, 











sergeants, and four hundred and sixty-six men. There were 
besides twenty women and children, and a crew of about cne 
hundred and thirty officers and seamen. The unfortunate 
) vessel left Simon’s Bay for Algoa Bay on the 25th of Febru- 
ary. It wasacalm, starlight night, and land was distinctly 
visible on the port bow. At ten minutes to two A.m., the 
leadsman on the paddle-box got soundings in twelve or thir- 
teen fathoms, and before he could heave the lead again the 
ship struck on a rock with only two fathoms of water under 
her bows. The master commander of the ship instantly or- 
dered the boats to be lowered, and a turn astern to be given 
to the engines. This last was a fatal step. As the ship 
backed from the rock the water rushed in, and the ship then 
struck again, “ buckling up” all the foremost plates, and 
tearing asunder the bulkhead partitions. But there was no 
cowardly confusion on board. Colonel Seton set the soldiers 
to work at the chain pumps, and the women and children 
calmly placed in the cutter, were pulled a short distance from 
the ship. Only three boats, holding seventy-eight persons, 
could be lowered in time. Ten minutes after the first shock, 
the ship separated in two, the fore part of the ship sank in- 
stantly, and the funnel went over the side; the stern part, 
crowded with soldiers, floated for a few minutes, then sank 
also. At this awful momert the soldiers behaved admirably. 

“ Far exceeding,” says Captain Wright, “anything that 1 
thought could be eflected by the best discipline; every one 
did as he was directed, and there was not a murmur or a cry 
among them until the vessel made her final plunge. All the 
officers received their orders, and had them carried out, as if 
the men were embarking instead of going to the bottom; 
there was only this difference, that I never saw any embarka- 
tion conducted with so little noise and confusion. When the 
vessel was just about going down, the commander called out, 
‘All those who can swim jump overboard and make for the 
boats. We begged the men not to doas the commander 
said, as the boats must be swamped. Not more than three 
made the attempt.” 

Those who came to the surface clung to the masts and 
yards, some swam to shore, others caught hold of spars and 

rift wood. But new three terrible dangers awaited the sur- 
vivors. A sea swarming with sharks, a coast almost inacces- 
sible through miles of breakers, and a bar of most dangerous 
weed, which entangled and drowned nearly all who ventured 
near it. Many of the survivors were bitten in two and ear- 
ried away by sharks, others perished in the long weed. Of 
the many souls on board the Birkenhead ninety-seven only 
were saved; that is, seven officers of the ship, and fifty-three 
seamen, boys und marines; of the military passengeis, seven 
women, thirteen children, five officers, and twelve solc iers. 

It is heroic to mount the “imminent deadly breach,” to 











face the flaming cannon, to rush on bayonets, to bear the 
hunger and hardships of a long campaign; but surely men 
who could meet, in a moment and without preparation, so ter- 
rible a death as this, were as much heroes as any whose 
names “storied urn and monumental bust” have ever re- 
corded, 

The Twelfth have since distinguished themselves in the 
Crimea, and in Central India. 

SENSATIONAL FICTION. 

Indeed, may we not say that all the improbabilities of the 
sensational school are reducible to the head of too frequent 
occurrence 2?) The adage that “ truth is stranger than fiction” 
meets with startling verification every now and then, Both 
physical accidents and moral phenomena occur which wring 
irom us the involuntary exclamation, “ How improbable this 
would seem in a work of fiction!” Probably there is no one 
single adventure in the most sensational romance to which a 
parallel might not be found in real life. The improbability 
consists in bringing a number of these exceptional accidents 
within the lifetime ora portion of the lifetime of one person. 
It is the “sham-sample swindle” in a rather dillerent sense 
from Charles Reade’s. Middleton said of the legends about 
the early fathers and saints, that miraculous events were more 





In 1816, the Twelfth, forming part of the army of occupa-| frequent in them than non-miraculous events; and similarly, 


| tion, while stationed at Fruges, was mustered on the memora- | some of our modern schools of fiction adopt the extraordin- 


ble tield at Aginc 
terloo medals. ‘ 


Prince of Wales’s Royal Lancers,” 


‘ourt, and there the men received their Wa- ary as arule, and only admit the ordinary as an exception, 


‘his year the regiment became a corps of | And perhaps they are right, for after all who shall say that 
In the melee, I was disabled | lancers, and in 1817, when the Twelfth was first styled “ The | the arete, the differentia, the essence of the romance, as dis- 


.” the color of the facings | tinguished from the novel, is not its abnormal atmosphere 


of my men, who were presently cut down (ro quarter being ! was changed from yellow to scarlet, and the lace from silver | and draniatic exposition of things exceptional? (Something 


asked or given), I was carried on by my horse, till, receiving 
a blow on my head from a sabre, I was thrown senseless on 
my face to the ground. Recovering, I raised myself a little 
to look round, when a lancer, passing by, exclaimed, ‘ Tu n’es 
pas mort, coquin,’ and struck his lance through my back ; my 
bead dropped, the blood gushed into my mouth, a difficulty of 
breathing came on, and I thought all was over. 

“Not long afterwards a tirailleur came up to plunder me, 
threatening to take my life. I told him that he might search 
me, directing him to a small side pocket, in which he found 
three dollars, being all I had; he unloosed my stock anc tore 
open my Waistcoat, then leaving me in a very uneasy posture ; 
and was no sooner gone than anotber came for the same pur- 
pose ; but assuring him I had been plundered already, he left 
me, when an officer, bringing up some troops (to which, pro- 
bably, the tirailleurs belonged), and halting where I lay, 
stooped down and addressed me, saying, he feared I was 
badly wounded; U replied that I was, and expressed a wish to 
be removed to the rear; he said it was against the order to 
remove even their own men, but that if they gained the day, 
as they probably would (for he understood the Duke of Wel- 


to gold. 
regiment was on duty at the funeral of Queen Charlotte. In 
1819, it was reviewed by that gallant knight, the Prince Re- 
gent, and in 1820 embarked for Ireland. In 1821 it helped to 
guard Dublin, during the joyous welcome of George the 
Fourth. In 1825, General Sir William Payne was succeeded 
in the coloneley ty Major-General Sir Colquhorn Grant. In 
1826, four troops of the Twelfth, under Major Barton, were 
sent to Portugal to protect it from invasion by Spain. ‘They 
returned in 1828. In 1827, Major-General Sir Hussey Vivian 
became Colonel of the Twelfth, and on his advancement to 


habited, armed, and accoutred, proper.” 


tenant-colonels who had served side by side at Waterloo in 
the Twelfth Light Dragoons. The queen presented each of 





At their return to England in November, 1818, the | that has becn said above requires explanation. 


We find in 
romances many single things which, in one sense, are more 
than improbable; they are impossible. But this impossibility 
is of a qualified nature. It consists in their being contrary 
to fact; growing Out of the autior’s ignorance of some re- 
condite or at Jeast not altogether obvious faet— physical, legal, 
historical, of any class you please. As when certain soporitics 
/ whieh act only after several hours are represented as acting 








| instantaneously, or when certain events which would be ille- 
a in the country where the scene is laid are described as 


5 
happening by due process of Jaw. If you looked at the 


the peerage in 1841, chose for one of his supporters “a bay | incidents @ préor?, without knowledge of the special fats, yout 
horse gardant, thereon mounted a lancer of the Twelfth,| would not see anything even strange about them. hus, in 
In 1887, the | the case of soporifics, we know that there are some which 

coloneley was given to Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Johu|act immediately. And, to take an instance from the most 
{Cumming. On June the 28th, 1838, the regiment had the | erratic of Victor Hugo's books, there is nothing very -tartling 
| honor of being on duty at the coronation of her Majesty, and, | or increc y 

by a singular coincidence, three of the cavalry regiments at-| time one class of English sheriffs or consiables were called 
tending on that auspicious day were commanded by lieu- | weapontakes—that they carried an iron ssord as the sign of 


du 
lible in the supposition that as late as Qucen Anne’s 


their oflice, and executed their arresis by a touch of the 
sword—which is a pure invention of the wuthor.)—Galazy, 
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THE FAR EAST. 


Now that the audience question has been solved and set at 
rest for ever—for this is one of those steps which can never 
be retraced—we may conveniently make a fresh survey of 
our relations with China and its near neighbor Japan. It is 
doubtful whether the Foreign Office ever rightly understood 
the question or appreciated its importance, says an English 
paper. The actual intercourse that may follow with the 
young Emperor may not amount to much beyond a formal 
presentation, and whatever inflience may be derived from 
personal communication is unlikely to make itself felt for 
many years tocome. Its real importance is to be estimated 
by the influence it is caleulated to exercise on the minds of 
the Chinese subjects of the Emperor, both as regards his 
relation to foreigners and themselves. So long as the tradi- 
tion was maintained that the “ Son of Heaven” was a true 
title for the ruler ef China, and that no other ruler or Sov- 
ereign could claim equality with this King of Kings and 
Supreme Governor of the Universe, it was impossible to 
treat with the people, and still less with the governing classes 
on any footing of equality. They wrapped themselves in 
pride and conceit, and despised the Barbarian in their hearts, 
whatever his power to trample on them in return. All this 
must now give way before the fact, known of all men, that 
the foreign envoys—even the Japanese—have been admitted 
to the Imperial presence erect, and as representatives of equal 
and independent Sovereigns, with no kotooing or genuflexions 
indicative of vassalage, and no tribute with which to purchase 
acceptance of their mission. The Chinese are slow in thought 
and in action—in both somewhat resembling ourselves—but 
when once they move or thoroughly admit an idea, they do 
so wholly and persistently. How their own relations to the 
Emperor and his Government may be affected by the public 
renunciation of his long-asserted supremacy over all the 
nations of the earth, in virtue of Divine right and descent, it 
may be hazardous to say. Already a half-conscious doubt of 
the validity of the Emperor’s claims to universal supremacy 
had sapped the foundations of their marvellous conceit. This 
was especially obvious wherever treaty ports brought the mer- 
cantile classes of the West and East in constant relation with 
each other. Even the coolie—away from the ports—the 
type of the lower classes, who only occasionally encountered 
foreigners speaking Chinese, was involuntarily led to 
regard them as belonging to a higher order than 
the traditional “ Kueli-tze” or “Pan-Kwei” of the old 
Canton days; so that although from long habit he could not 
shape his mouth to call them by any other name he was yet 
compelled to add an honorific title corresponding with “ ex- 
cellency.” And however absurd it may have sounded in 
the ears of the cultured foreigner to be addressed »s “ His 
Excellency the Devil,” the combination of epithets was 
significant, and strongly illustrative of a national change of 
sentiment which, as much as anything else, has probably 
contributed to the official recognition of the foreign repre- 
sentatives. The solution of the audience question is treated 
by some of our contemporaries as a great triumph of diplo- 
macy, and as one reflecting great credit on the foreign 
representatives now at Peking. But those who know best 
what has long been going on in China can only regard it as 
a natural and necessary consequence of all that has gone be- 
fore. During the negotiations in 1869 for a revision of 
treaties, it was well understood by the foreign representa- 
tives in communication with the Yamen—and of course by 
the British Minister more especially engaged—that whenever 
the Emperor came to his majority the fitting reception of 
the Diplomatic Corps could not he deferred. That the 
Chinese should defer the honor of sacrifice as long as they 
could was only natural. A man may be willing to die or 
be executed, but he does not usually hasten his steps toward 
the scaffold. The Chinese as a nation, as well as the more 
intelligent of the ruling and official classes, have long seen 
that there was a power in western civilisation to which they 
could offer no effective resistance. They have been slow in 
giving any public manifestation of this conviction, but it has 
been growing ever since the last war, which gave the allies 
possession of Peking, and destroyed with the Summer Palace 
of its Sovereigns very much of their prestige. From that 











their energies, to the creation of ‘arsenals, dockyards, and 
disciplined troops, after the model of the West, Krupp’s 
guns arm the Taku Forts, and have taken the place of 
gingails, matchlocks, and partizans, or bows and arrows. 
Armor-plated steam frigates and gunboats, built in their own 
dockyards, now guard their coasts, and are navigated in some 
cases exclusively by their own people, after a course of 
European instruction. Drilled regiments armed with breech- 
loaders and Chassepots are rapidly increasing in number. 
These are the first-fruits of the lesson they received on the 
last occasion when they measured their strength with ours. 
Let us not deceive ourselves, They, like us, know better 
now than then. They are seeking to master the secret of 
our superiority in war, and possess themselves of it for 
future use. 

The Japanese hive run very nearly the same course, but 
far more blindly and impulsively, and at railway speed. 
We doubt whether they run as safely ; and of one thing we 
are quite certain, that when the Chinese take to railroads and 
telegraphic lines it will not be by foreign loans or at 
foreign instigation, but because they desire them for their 
own use, and feel they can manage both to construct and 
work them without interference. The Emperor of China 
is not yet born who would give a Baron Reuter such a 
firman as the Shah of Persia has conceded. The Mikado 
or Tenno of Japan, in his eagerness to be possessed of all 
Enropean civilisation, and to clear ten centuries at a bound, 
might possibly be tempted; but even that we doubt. We 
cannot help,| thinking, therefore, that the supporters of a 
scheme recently announced for making the young Emperor 
of China a present of a locomotive and a few miles of 
rail, with a view to tempt him and his counsellors to em- 
brace the promoters and immediately span his empire with 
iron roads, are laboring under adelusion as to the chances 
of ultimate success. There is something thoroughly unprac- 
tical in “ the idea of the English people sending spontaneously 
& magnificent present from a specially subscribed fund,” 
and that it “would come with peculiar freshness to the 
Chinese, and would probably result in the development of a 
kindly feeling between the two countries, the result of which 
no powers of calculation could measure.” We frankly con- 
fess our powers in this direction are totally inadequate to 
realize either the “ peculiar freshness” of the Chinese feelings 
on receiving such an instalment of the railroads of the future, 
or the result in kindly feeling between the two countries. 





titutional scheme, which is to form a dam against the flood 

of disaster. The scheme provides for perfict liberty of 
worship, the separation of Churcii from State, and the auto- 
nomy of the individual, the parish and the federal state. It 
further defines the powers of the legislative bodies, and regu- 
lates the relations between the Executive and the courts of 
justice. A Congress is to elect for four years a President of 
not less than thirty years of age, who cannot be re-elected. 
With regard to the relations of the separate states to the 
Federal constitution the scheme declares that they may each 
have their own constitution, provided it be not contrary to 
that of the Federation. This is an outline of a Federal 
Republic resting on the broad basis of the old free communal 
constitution of Spain, which would be most certain to do 
well in Spain at any other time than this, when the country 
is bowed down and condemned to fruitlessness by the un- 
happy heritage of a hundred years of shameful misrale. 
But all is not yet lost, as Castelar said in one of his most 
recent speeches, and we heartily hope that a happy turn in 
affairs may bring that unfortunate country soon out of its 
troubles. 





CURRENT 


NOTES 


A Newfoundland correspondent of the Montreal Gazetie 
writes as follows of the cod fishery and the feeling respecting 
tie exclusion of the country from the provisions of the Treaty 
of Washington: “ Excepting for the extreme northern fishing 
centres, gocd accounts continue to be received regarding the 
progress of the fishery. Litt!le has yet been done about 
Twillengate and further south; but from Bonavista the 
news is good. In the neighborhood of St. Johns the fishery 
is the best for many years, and the same holds good of most 
localities to the south and west. Much disappointment has 
been experienced here in consequence of the receipt of 
intelligence, to the effect that the American Government had 
declined to allow Newfoundland to participate in the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Washington. It appears the Americans 
have taken exception to a clause in our act ratifying the 
treaty, in which it was stipulated that the Americans should 
conform to ‘all the ruies and regulations relating to the time 
and manner of prosecuting the fisheries on the coasts of this 
island.’ The American Government retuse to permit any 
shipments from Newfoundland, in terms of the treaty, until 
this clause shall be rescinded. It is believed that they have 








THE STATE OF SPAIN. 


tensively over the peninsula, and the distress of Spain is be- | 
coming more and more serious. While Carlos at unfortu- 


“Saviour,” the Socialists are raising the banner of anarchy 
in the south and south-east. The Communistic convulsions 
in Malaga and Seville have been followed by the horrors of 
Aleoy, which remind one of the frightful July days of the 
Paris Commune. The Ayuntamiento Palace was set on fire 
and plundered, and the mayor, a Republican of tbe highest 
reputation, was murdered and his corpse was dragged through 
the streets amidst the shouts of the people. Carthagena im- 
mediately afterwards became the scene of similar commu- 
nistic orgies. Unfortunately the revolt there, covered by 
the popular name of General Contrera, has assumed such 
proportions that even better disposed persons have joined it, 
and the Government has sent there some hastily collected 
troops with a flotilla. Ilardly had the news of the proceed- 
ings in Carthagena arrived when serious disturbances of a 
similar character were announced from Barcelona, the great 
manufacturing capital of Spain. Strikes preceded these dis- 
turbances in all the manufacturing centres, and their almost 
simultaneous appearance leads to the conclusion that they 
are the result of a well arranged and connected plan of at- 
tack by the Socialists upon the public order—an idea long 
lost in Spain. 

There is now no doubt that the very strong organization 
of the Internationale in Spain serves in a certain measure as 
a basis for all these proceedings. Let us examine this Span- 
ish Internationale somewhat more closely. Hitherto its 
motto has from reasons of organization been abstention from 
politics. Its leaders have, however, made excellent use of 
the last two years which were uncommonly favorable for 
their intrigues, the public authorities being powerless. They 
have formed centres of action in all the manufacturing cen- 
tral points, around which there have been grouped corporate 
unions of working men, not unlike the English trades unions. 
In the year 1871 the first congress of all the sections of the 
Internationale was held at Barcelona, and the formation of 
national trades unions was reso!ved upon. When the next 
congress was held at Saragossa, these unions had been formed 
and had entered upon active operations. Each of these 
unions appointed a congress of delegates, where the statutes 
were settled which bound all the unions most closely together 
in one entire body. One of the most important of these 
unions is that of the agricultural laborers, which met at 
Barcelona at the end of last month, on which occasion an 
understanding was arrived at with the other unions, the 
result of which has been most eloquently expressed in the 
strikes at Aleoy and Barcelona. From all this it is easy to 
see that the Socialists are no less a source of danger to the 








Republican Government than the Carlist saviours of their 
country. 
In presence of the increasing danger and distress of the 


day to this they have turned their thoughts, and nearly all; country the Madrid Government has introduced a new con- 


f | make all right. 
The flames of civil war are spreading more and more ex- 


nately the most unfavorable moment enters Spain as a’ 


misinterpreted the clause, and that mutual explanations will 
Meantime our trade suffers.” 

Referring to the Ashantee war, the Amsterdam correspon- 
dent of the Cologne Gazette remarks that during the debate on 
the treaty for the cession of Elmina in the Chamber it was 
pointed out by the opposition that the Dutch had no right to 
make any such cession, as they were tributaries of the King 
of Ashantee, and only held the country from him as a fief. 
The Government, on the other hand, asserted that the yearly 
payment of £50 sterling to the King was not tribute-money 
but a present, and that it was absurd to say that Holland is 
bound to pay tribute to a negro Sovereign. “ Notwithstanding 
this,” says the correspondent, “the King of Ashautee seems 
to have regarded the annual‘ present, and justly so, as a 
tribute due to his suzerainty. The English would have done 
better to have informed themselves thoroughly on this point, 
especially as they knew that the people of Elmina were very 
ill-disposed towards them. If they did not wish to recognize 
the suzerain rights of Ashantee they should have prepared to 
take the consequences, and it was their own fault that this 
was pot done.” 

The manufacture of the Mauser rifle for the German army 
is proceeding so rapidly that a private memorandum has 
recently been issued laying down the order in which it is to 
be issued to the six army corps about to receive it. The list 
begins with the Guards, and proceeds successively to the 3rd, 
2d, 10th, 8th, and 11th Regiments. The ordinary summer 
course of musketry instruction at Spandau—a course bor- 
rowed originally, as German military writers acknowledge, 
from the English at Hythe—is not to be held this year, the 
whole force of the school being devoted to instructing the 
detachments about to be sent there in the use of the new 
weapon. Every infantry and rifle battalion in the six corps 
above mentioned has been directed to send one officer, two 
sergeants, and an armorer-sergeant to Spandau for this pur- 
pose. These will take the places lately filled by similar de- 
tachments which have been under training from every 
cavalry regiment which is to receive the new breechloader 
made from the captured Chassepots converted into carbines. 
All dragoon, hussar, and Uhlan regiments have been thus 
prepared, and therefore presumably are to continue to carry 
firearms. The short needle-guns hitherto in use by these 
various sorts of light cavalry are to be handed over to the 
men of the Transport Train. The number of field guns of 
the new patterns finally approved is also being completed. 
Under the new organisation of the artillery they will require 
a supply of 2.346 guns, there being 391 batteries in all. 

A London paper remarks that the lamentable accident 
which caused the death of the Bishop of Winchester will 
perhaps call attention to a danger to which all riders are 
liable, but which many of them entirely overlook. It cannot 
fail to strike any one who looks back to what may be termed 
“ Lorse accidents,” that in nine cases out of ten the stumbling 
of a horse is the cause of the catastrophe. For one person 
who is killed by a horse running away, or by any inherent 





vice in the animal, ten are killed by astumble. In the case 
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of the Bishop of Winchester it was the road and not the | 
horse that was the origin of the misfortune, but it often 
happens that horses used as hacks are utterly unfit, by reason | 


of feebleness or some other defect in their legs or feet, for | i 


riding purposes. No one who understands horses can see a, 
riding-master followed by a bevy of young ladies on weedy- | 
looking animals who can hardly lift their hoofs from the | 
ground, and may at any moment trip over a stone, bringing | 
their riders to the ground, without feeling that a canter over 

a macadan.ized road under such circumstances is a far more 

dangerous exploit than a steeplechase. It cannot be too | 


strongly impressed on those who are inexpericneed in these | 


matters that there are few qualities so indispensable in a hack | 


as that of being “ surefooted.” 


frankly that the united Left will not vote the budget which 
is to be presented to the next Rigsdag, or not, at least, till 
there has been a change of Ministry. The Government, 
nevertheless, is not disposed to yield; and it is believed 
moderate men will generally support the Government. The 
same correspondent describes the relations of Denmark with 
Sweden as at present in a state of tension. It seems ‘hat 
Swedish pilots of the Sund have hailed foreign vessels in 
Danish latitudes, where by treaty Danish pilots alone have 
the right to ply their calling. These latter have complained 
to their Government, and a small Danish gun-boat has been 
sent to protect the interests of Danish subjects and to prevent 
collisions: Several Swedish pilots guilty of contravening the 
laws have been arrested by the Captain and sent to Elsinore 
or Copenhagen, where they have been condemned by the law 
courts in money fines. The Press of the two countries has 
naturally taken sides, the Governments exchange diplomatic 
notes, and if it were not for the generally friendly character 
of the relations between the two nations, political complica- 
tions of a disagrecable order would be inevitavle. 

A London paper, speaking of the Shah's visit, remarks: 
The value of public discussion is well known and univer- 
sally acknowledged. But from time to time there yet arise 
questions of great importance for the national good which 
are best dealt with quietly. And any Government may count 
upon being able to doso; for Parliament almost always 
knows hew to be silent till silence become mischeivous or 
unbearable; while as for the press, it is broadly divided he- 
tween prints without much discretion which a Government 
may “get at” to counsel silence, and newspapers of more 
eharacter that do not need admonition. But of course if a 
Government, either from political blindness, or political timi- 
dity, or the over-influence of some favorite new doctrine, re- 
fuses altogether to take up such questions as we refer to, 
there is nothing to be done but to speak out, or acquiesce in 
the blunder. This is the position to which public opinion is 
reduced by the way in which the Government have chosen 
to deal with the visit of the Shah and with the concessions 
made by him to Mr. Reuter. Spite of the importance of our 
interests in Persia, and the increasing necessity of maintain- 
ing a good footing in that country, it is now understood that 
our Government are anxious that the Shah's visit shall have 
no more meaning than a (Crystal Palace holiday. They are 
apparently quite frightened at the idea that any human being 
should suppose they have a policy in Persia, or have conta- 
minated their minds with a wish to hold a peculiarly good 
position there. 

A recent letter from a gentleman on board the United 
States steamer Juniata, at St. Johns, N. F., contains this para- 
graph: “ On the 3d inst. a large iceberg became stranded at 
the mouth of the harbor, and the captain wishing some of 
the officers to go out with him and see it, I gladly accepted 
the invitation, and as soon as our party was made up, we 
started out in the steam launch. As we approached the berg 
the air grew sensibly colder, and we found it necessary to 
slip on our overcoats. We ran alongside of it and measured 
it with our eye, which gave us 35 feet high, 180 feet broad, 
and 400 fect long, and as that portion below the surface 
bears the proportion of seven to one, we can calculate the 
depth of thickness of the berg to be 280 feet, equal to 11,200,- 
000 cubic feet, or 286,225 tons. The berg was melting so 
rapidly that water was flowing from it in every direction, 
preventing us {rom approaching very close to it, so we decided 
to go to a smaller one and cut some ice for our own consump- 
tion. We were very successful, as we brought on board in 
the neighborhood of halfa ton. About five minutes after 
leaving the large berg we heard an explosion, and looking 
around saw that one end of the berg had burst off, and filled 
an area of about 300 feet in length of the width of the berg, 
so we escaped an unpleasant dampness just in time.” 

The soldiers forming the reserve of the Persian Army are 
allowed to reside in their own towns and villages, where they 
may engage in agricultural and other pursuits. They are 
subject to no military drill or discipline, and are mostly dis- 
armed. They wouid be nothing better than an undisciplined 
rabble if called into action ; and it isonly an absurd pretence 
to say that they are liable to be summoned for duty at any 
moment on the requisition of the Minister of War. Those 
who could give bribes to get free would do so; those who 


The Copenhagen correspondent of the Independance Belge , 
says there is at this moment a comparative calm in Danish | 
home politics, but it is the calm which precedes the storm, | 
The party of the united Left is in no way discouraged by the | sheep anJ cattle, which, from being more certain and more 
various Parliamentary checks stistained by it toward the close | rapidly realised, are doubly attractive to the farmer, as com- 
of the last session of the Rigsdag. Agitators scour the | 
country, and the leaders of the party have declared quite | 


sians are not a military people, and new men would have to | as well as the"quantity exported, has steadily fallen to some- 
be pressed at the outbreak of a war. They would be pressed, | thing like its normal level, yielding, as it did last year, only 


too, by very queer methods; but they would be worth noth- | £14,022,108 for 494,214,447 pounds, against nearly £40,000,- 
ing. The Persian soldier is ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-armed, | 000 sterling in 1866-67. The growth of the foreign trade is, 
subjected to frightful barbarities, and left to die by the | perhaps, the most remarkable feature in the material progress 


roadside upon a march, if sick or wounded. of India. In 1813-14 the annual value of this trade was only 


The Select Committee of the House of Lords on the sup- £7,000,000, but during the civil war here, which forced Eng- 


ply of horses have issued their report. The Committee do lana to resort to India for cotton and jute and other products, 


not think the evidence they have taken supports the preva- as substitutes for the fleecy staple, it rose to £124,000,000. 
lent opinion as toa general scarcity of horses. There is no 
scarcity, for example, of thoroughbred horses. Their price 
has increased, like that of other commodities, but if pur- 
chasers are willing to pay they can generally get the article. 
But agricultural horses have undoubtedly become scarce ; on 
that point jthe evidence is practically unanimous. The 
causes of the scarcity, the Committee find, are the exporia- 
tion of mares to foreign countries; the increased profits on 


La Turquie, the semi-ofticial paper of Constantinople, finds 
in the new rights conferred by the firman recently granted to 
the Khedive by the Sultan an earnest of good to both Turkey 
and Egypt. The Porte, it says, has long been convinced of 
the many inconveniences which resulted to the Khedive’s 
Government from the limitation of his autiority, and it was 
to remove these obstacles and to give freer scope to the in- 
stitutions under which the pashalic is governed, as well as to 
reward Ismail Pasha’s loyalty, that the Sultan has conferred 
the new powers upon the latter. La Turquie sees also in the 
pared with those obtained by the breeding of horses; and | authority given to the Khedive to increase the Egyptian army 
the increased demand consequent on a multiplication of |}@ new means of defence to the whole empire should it be 
population and wealth. There are also minor causes, such | attacked, and adds: “ The Ottoman flag will still float above 
as the consolidation of small holdings into large farms, and | the Egyptian battalions ; the coinage of Egypt will be struck 
the exceptional exportation during the Franco-German war. | in the Sultan’s name ; and the country will continue to be an 
The Committee are unable to recommend any decisive remedy | integral part of the empire.” 
for this deficiency; but they suggest that any tax which 
operates to discourage farmers from keeping horses should 
be abolished or modified ; that the dealers’ licence should be 
altogether repealed; and that the Government should give 
prizes at agricultural shows to stallions which have served at 
a certain low price in particular districts. 

The old castle of the Hapsburgs at Rapperswyl, in Switz- 
erland, which was opened to the public a short time ago by 
its present proprietor, Count Plater, as a Polish national 
museum, contains a very remarkable collection of Polish 
antiquities. In the court-yard there is an iron column sur- 
mounted by the Polish eagle, and in the numerous rooms are 
old metals, sculpture, coins, pictures, and arms. There are 
also a number of autograph letters of Polish kings and other | Adam has arrived at Tromso, on the northern coast of Nor- 
eminent persons, and a complete collection of the letters of | way, and reports the two other vessels all right at Moselbay 
Kosciusko; also an address one hundred and twenty feet) on June 29. Only two deaths had occurred among the crews, 
long, from the English people to the Poles, dated 1831, and | Professor Nordenskjold had travelled on foot with twelve 
containing one hundred thousand signatures; Polish flags | followers, in May and June, from Moselbay round Parry and 
of various periods ; and the glass goblet which the town of | Ross Island, past the northeasternmost point of Spitzbergen, 
Dantzic presented to King John Sobieski. Most of these | across Jand, and by Henlogen Sound back, As regard the 
articles were presented to the museum by Poles and others | Norwegian sealers, the skipper of a Trumso vessel has found 
who take an interest in the Polish cause, and similar offerings | eighteen of their number in the Jecfjord dead of scorbutia, 
are still coming in from all parts of Europe. and it is thought that none of the rest of the unfortunate 

The details of the plan just about to be laid before an In- | Crews survive. 
ternational Congress by Germany are ascribed to the personal 





News has been received in Copenhagen from the missing 
Swedish Arctic expedition, under Professor Nordenskjold, 
which consisted of three vessels, the Polhem, the Gladan, 
and the Oukel Adam. It will be remembered that in the 
months of November and December last year news came that 
the members of this expedition, together with the crews of 
six Norwegian sealers, numbering more than 100 men, had 
all been caught at Spitzbergen by the ice and were in danger 
of death from cold and starvation, The Albert was sent out 
by the Norwegian Government to rescue the suflerers, if 
possible, but this vessel had to return last Christmas with 
broken engines and short of fuel. The Copenhagen corres- 
pondent of the London 7imes now writes that the Oukel 














A Brussels correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette writes : 











workmanship of Herr Stephan, formerly Postmaster-General 
of Prussia, and now at the head of the new Imperial post- 
office department at Berlin. It was the war in France, and 
the extraordinary success with which the army postal arrange- | geration of the Belgian Government's proposals for improv- 
ments throughout it were conducted, that first made Herr | ing the army, which will be discussed shortly by the Caam- 
Stephan’s great abilities known widely amongst his country- | bers. 
men. But if his new project succeeds his reputation for 
works of peace will long survive that gained in the hot days 
of 1870-71, and his services in the cause of international | Their purpose is to render the diflerent army services more 
goodwill be worth more to it than those of all the peace | eflicient, and to diminish the evils attendant upon substitu- 
societies that ever framed an aggressive “ platform,” or put aj tion as much as possible. 
professional agitator into Parliament to preach their views. 
For on the motion of Herr Stephan, the Berlin Foreign Office | and the total abolition of substitutes, but at the present mos 
has addressed President Cerisole on the subject of the seat of | ment no Government would be strong enough to carry such @ 
the proposed Congress being fixed at Berne, and on the 25th | measure against the opposition of the higher classes, and the 
of June a very handsome reply was delivered to the German | bourgeoisie of all shades of opinions. The new measure 
Minister in Switzerland, expressing the adhesion of the | bears, therefore, only upon details, however useful it may 
Federal Government to the scheme, and their gratification at | prove generally. The opposition will vigorously attack the 
their chief city being selected for so honorable a purpcse. | clerical party in power for violating its clection pledges in 
Following up this movement, the German Government is now | favor of the retrenchment of military expenditure, and to 
addressing all the important Cabinets of Europe, as well as | this the answer will naturally be that the resulis ana experi- 
that of the United States, inviting each to send a plenipoten- | ences of the late war have changed completely both the poli- 
tiary to the intended Congress at Berne on the 1st of Sep-| tical and military situation.” 

tember. Before this body Herr Stephan’s plan will of course 
be laid. Its chief features are a general international postage 
of 38d. for each 14 oz. letter, and 1d. for a newspaper. 
Separate provisions are made for the transit of patterns and 
book parcels under certain conditions, and for the insurance 
of letters up to a value not to exceed fourteen thalers (two 
guineas English). When we recollect the bigoted obstinacy 
with which the French Post Office under the Second Empire 
adhered to its light weights and heavy charges and opposed 
all changes in the direction of cheapness, we may well pardon small size ard the absence of all traces of hard work, it is 
the exultation displayed at Berlin at this march stolen in the supposed to be that of a lady. The hand has been carefully 
direction of reform by the young Empire over the “Grande buried, and the fish, it is stated, was destroyed, which seems a 
Nation.” mistake in a commercial point of view, for if stufled and ex- 
hibited in London as the ling in whose stomach a mysterious 
hand had been foxnd, hundreds of persons would doubtless 
have visited the exhibition, avd the voracious fish would have 
become almost as great a lion as the Shah, In the meantime 


1. The expression ‘reorganization of the military forces of 
Belgium, which Sir George Jenkinson made use of in the 
HTouse of Commons on the 23d inst., is 8 considerable exag- 


They are not characterized by any new principle 
which would justify the term ‘reorganization, such as obli- 
gatory military service or the establishment of a landwebhr. 


All competent military men in 
Belgium are in favor of general obligatory military service 


A fine subject for speculative inquiry or for a poem is 
afforded by an incident mentioned by the Shetland Times. 
On Saturday, the 5th ult.,a fishing-boat’s crew brought to 
land a large draught of fish at the deep-sea fishing station 
called Fathhaland, in Shetland. Among the fish brought on 
shore was a large ling, which on being opened was found to 
contain a human left hand, perfectly entire. Decomposition 
had not set in, and itis therefore thought that the hand can- 
not have been long swallowed by the fish, and, from its rather 


Enterprise end the energy of diplomats have accomplished 
wonders in the way of commercial development in British 
India, whence come so many products of great value to the 
civilized world. Late statistics show that the average annual 
value of the trade of India with all foreign countries has} the story is well worth the attention of the Daily Telegraph, 
grown to the magnitude of £100,000,000, while its coasting | which might fill a column most agreeably by surmises as to 
trade is computed to exceed £25,000,000, exclusive of the | the owner of the hand. Perhaps a fortnight ago it may have 
vast commerce which ebbs and flows through the valley | been clasped in that of a lover, or it may have been the hand 
of the Ganges, both by river and rail. The foreign trade | of the Great Coram-street murderer; in fact, there is no say- 
of the year ending March last was some £7,000,000 below}ing what the hand may have been. It may be as well to 
the average; that of its predecessor was 1s much above | mention that the ling belongs to the Gadidee, “ an important 
the average. The highest point ever reached by the sea-borne | family of malacopterous fishes,” and until the disagreeable 
trade was in 1866-67, when the enormous price and enlarged | circumstance is explained, the Gadide, and indeed all “ mala- 





could not would run away and hide themselves. The Per- 


supply of Indian cotton, incident to the civil war here, raised } copterous fishes,’ must not be surprised if they are rather 





\ the value to £123,813,004. Since that year the price of Cotton, | coldly received st the dinner-table. 
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It is said that Mr. A. J. Ellis, the president of the Philo- | 
logical Society, will certainty complete his work, on ‘ Early 
English Pronunciation, with speciai reference to Cheucer 
and Shakespeare,” in the autumn of the present year, so that 
the three socicties which publish the book may issue the 
fourth and conclading part next January. 
The Marquis of Bute has kindly consented to the publica- 
tion, by the Camden Society, of the diary of Sir Bulstrode | 
Whitelocke, the discovery of which was announced in the | 
last report of the Historical MSS. Commission, It is a work | 
entirely diflerent from the well-known “ Memorials.” 
Mrs. Scott Siddons had the opportunity of reciting several 
of her pieces extracted from Shakespeare, the “ Ingoldsby | 
Legends,” Longfeilow, ete., before the Princess Louise and 
the Marquis of Lorne, at Hertford House, lately. 
Lord Ravensworth, who has translated the “ /Eneid” of | 
Virgil, is about to publish (in an appendix) an estimate of the | 
lapse of time necessary for the action and events of the last | 
six books of the poem. | 
Karl Blind has published, at Berlin, some essays under the | 
title of “ Notes on the Republican Parties in England,” from | 
the time of the Commonwealth. 
At the next winter exhibition of the Royal Academy, the 
collection will chiefly consist of the works of deceased Brit- 
ish artists, in oil, water colors, and sculpture. 
A new fac-simile of the 1623 Folio of Shakespeare's plays, 
under the direct supervision of Mr. Hloward Staunton, will be 
shortly issued. The facsimile is a reproduction of the splen- 
did copy in the library of the Earl of Ellesmere, at Bridge- 
water House. * 
Messrs. Ward have at present in hand a book, entitled 
“Plants: their Natural Growth and Ornamental Treatment,” 
by F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. The plates, reproduced 
in chromo-lithography from the originai drawings, give the 
natural plant, its botanical Cetails, and suggestive examples 
of its use in design, the whole being avcompanied by deserip- 
tive text. 
We are glad to learn that the minor works of the late Mr. 
Grote, including several unpublished pieces, are to be printed. 
Mr. Murray also promises “ A brief Memoir of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales,” with selections from her correspondence, 
by the Lady Rose Weigall. 
The Paris “ Figaro” is nothing if not smart, and its efforts 
to that end frequently lead it into most elaborate and egregi- 
ous blunders. And so it happened that the Shah was highly 
amused at seeing a copy of the “ Figaro” the other morning, 
containing on the front page a long letter in Persian charac- 
ters. The writing was perfectly correct, but, unfortunately, 
it had been reproduced by photography, and all the letters 
were reversed. His Majesty and his suite all laughed heartily 
at this oversight. i 
The death is announced of the Rev. Julian Young, son of 
Charles Mayne Young, the actor, and author of the book of 
reminiscences of his father and of many public men whom he 
had known. 
On the 14th vit., the Marquis of Bute delivered a lecture in 
the Romar. Catholic School-room, Great Prescott-street, Lon- 
don, on “ The Shrines of the Holy Land.” 


The Queen has accepted, it is announced, a copy of Mr. 
Francis George Heath's work entitled “The Romance of 
Peasant Life.” 

By a recent purchase, the proprietors of the London Zimes 
have acquired the whole of Printing House-square. It cost 
them about £10 the superticial foot. 

Intelligence has been received of the death of Mr. F. Win- 
terhalter, the eminent artist, which took place at Frankfort, 
on the 8th ult. Mr. Winterhalter was much esteemed in 
most European courts, and had been employed by her Ma- 
jesty and the Prince Consort for thirty years, and some of his 
first works are in the Queen’s possession, including the cele- 
brated picture of Florinda. The last picture he painted for 
the Queen was a successful pcrtrait of her Majesty's half- 
sister, Princess Hohenlohe. Mr. Winterhalter was nearly 
seventy years of age, and was born in the Black Forest. 

Ata recent meeting of the Royal Academicians, Mr. F. R. 
Pickersgill, R.A., was elected as keeper, and Mr. Eaton secre- 
tary. For the latter office there were upwards of one bun- 
dred candidates. 

A painting by Murillo, stated to be over 200 years of age, 
was lately sold by auction by Messrs. Phillips and Son, of 











adoring the Infant Saviour, and is stated to have been for- 
merly in the church cf the Capuchins at Cadiz. After a brisk 
competition, the picture was knocked down for 1,200 guineas 
to Mr. Cox, of Pall-mall. 

The late Lady Morgan bequeathed £100, to be given to Mr. 
J. V. Hogan, in order that he might execute a memorial in 
sculpture of the Irish “bard” and song-writer, Turlough 
O'Carolan. The work will svon be finished in marble, nearly 
life-size. 

Mr. Sydney Hall has submitted to the Queen the picture 
painted by her Majesty’s command of the presentation of 
colors to the 79th Highlanders, by the Queen, at Parkhurst. 

A memorial cross is to be erected in honor of the late 
Bishop Patteson, at Spence Cross, Ottery St. Mary, Devon, 

Mr. Goodwin Lewis has published a heliotype fac-simile 
from his crayon portrait of Mr. John Stuart Mill. 

The Fine Arts Jury of the Vienna Exhibition have given 
their awards. France hus received the largest proportion of 
medals, 247—viz., 138 for painting, 84 for sculpture, 26 for 
architecture, and 49 for engravings. 

Mr. Charles Mercier’s portrait of the late Lord Derby, 
which is pronounced to be an excellent likeness, is about to 
be placed in the Junior Carlton Club. 

Eighteen new pictures have been added to the Central 
Asian Collection at the Crystal Palace. The large picture in 
the second room facing the doorway represents the gates of a 
mosque in Samarcand. The remaining 17 pictures are smaller 
works. 

A telegram from London announces that the eminent 
American historian, Mr. John Lothrop Motley, has been 
stricken with apoplexy. The disease deprives him of the use 
of one side of his body. This intelligence will be received 
with universal regret. Mr. Motley has been obliged by his 
illness to decline the invitation of the Queen of Holland to 
take up his residence in the royal palace. He is now engaged 

in the greatest work of his life, the “ History of the Thirty 
Years’ War.”—Later news report that Mr. Motley’s condition 
has improved, and that he has not had a stroke of apoplexy. 


| 


Londen. The subject of the picture is St. Anthony of Padua | 
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A JUNE FLIGHT FROM TOWN. 


To-day the hot street 

Glares white with the noon, 
The quivering heat 

Of purple-skied June. 


The passers pant by 

Through the shadowless blaz+ 
That sears from the sky 

The town’s stony ways. 


Even in this dark room 
I shrink from a breath 
As of the Simoom, 
To all coolness, death. 


O Fancy, fly far, 
From the sere city flee, 

To where green shadows are, 
To where cool sights we see. 


Not to hot heath and down; 

Not io fields brimmed with sun ; 
These are hot as the town; 

These, of dear shade, have none. 


Not to gardens where bed 
And bloom crimson and burn, 
Where geraniums flame red 
From each hot terraced urn. 


Not to scorched lawns whose green 
Dies to brown in the glare, 

And thirsts that the screen 
Of the cypress were there. 


No, Fancy ; take flight 
To glad glooms that we know, 
Where noon grows half night, 
Forest-roofed from the glow ; 


To where woodland streams 
Wander on their green way, 
Checkered by shades and gleams 
That, through mossed beeches, play ; 


Where the heard silence fills 
With its deep calm all life, 
And all weary thought stills, 
Faf from bustle and strife, 


O love! there to watch 

With the soft woodland doves, 
A footfall to cateh, 

Whose touch the moss loves! 


From the gabled old Hall, 
From its pleasaunce, her feet 

Here with silken tread falls, 
Making violets more swect. 


O sun-gleam, glide here 
To these fond, longing eyes ; 
To this thicket haste near, 
Where, hid, your love lies ; 


To these hazels that screen 
Silent glad laughs that start 
To sound as I, seen, 
Clasp my dream, heart to heart. 
—Chambers's. 
——_~>———_——_ 
CHINESE FESTIVALS. 

The Chinese, having no hebdomadal day of rest like more 
highly civilised nations, pay considerable attention to holi- 
days and festivals; for though they are so plodding and in- 
dustrious in their habits, they naturally feel that the mind 
and body cannot endure the strain of continuous toil, but 
must have relaxation in some way or other. After a few 
prefatory remarks on their division of time, we propose to 
give a brief sketch of the more important of their annually- 
recurring festive celebrations. 

The Chinese year consists of twelve months (or moons, as 
they are usually styled) of twenty-nine or thirty days each, 
but of every nineteen years seven have an extra or interca- 
lary moon, as otherwise their calendar would get seriously 
out of order. Their months or moons are numbered, and 
lave no names in daily use, though they are sometimes 
known by what may be called poetical names. The year is 
also divided into twenty-four periods or terms of about fif- 
teen days each, some of which are known as chieh (joints), 
and others as chi (breaths). Each “tcrm” las a special 
name of its own, one or two of whick sound oddly to us, but 
most of them are natural enough; for example, January 21st 
is called Ya han (great cold); again, towards the end of 
March, comes Chun fen (spring divider, that is, the vernal 











equinox), &e. Some of these “ terms” are made the ocea- 
sion of holidays or festivals—such as, Li chun, or commence- 
ment of spring, Tung chih, or winter solstice, &c. 

The Chinese have an elaborate almanack, published under 
the seal of the Astronomical Board at Pekin, which regulates 
their festivals, and which may fairly claim to compete with 
the productions of Zadkiel and Old Moore ; it certainly goes 
much more minutely into the details of every day life than 
they do. On this subject Sir John Davis remarks: * The Chi- 
nese almanack, like many others of the kind in Europe, con- 
tains predictions and advice for every day in the year, and 
presents the same spectacle of the abuse of a little mystical 
learning to impose on the ignorant majority of mankind. 


/tion vf lanterns.” 


It 


| ing, and during the day they are mainly occupied in visiting 
:and congratulating one another; the Chinese call this pai 


| asm and tao hsi—much the same being meant as by our 


phrase, “A happy new year to you.” The public offices are 


j all closed, and it is of no use to attempt to prosecute thieves, 


«&e., for petty offences, for the magistrates will take cogni- 
sance of none but extreme and serious cases. Gambling, at 
which the Chinese are great adepts, though it is theoretically 
prohibited by law, is now indulged in with great zest and 
publicity, and not the slightest attempt is made by the au- 
thorities to put a stop toit. The new year’s festivities may 
be briefly summed up as comprehending sacrifices to heaven 
and earth; the worship of the gods of the family and of de- 
ceased ancestors; prostrations before parents; calls and 
congratulations, and the sending of cards and complimentary 
messages. 

On the fifteenth day of the first moon occurs the Feast of 
Lanterns, called by the Chinese Hua ‘eng and also Shai teng, 
which may be translated ‘a strivirg to excel in an exhibi- 
A good deal of excitement is caused for 
some days beforehand by the crowds of people thronging the 
streets, especially at night, for the purpose of purchasing or 
staring at the lanterns, of which a goodly assortment is al- 
ways on view. These lanterns are all shapes and sizes, some 
being made to imitate animals ; the commoner kinds are of 
paper, while the better and more expensive sorts are covered 
with gauze or fine silk,on which various fanciful objects are 
painted, At the Feast of Lanterns of 1862, just after the 


| last war, ludicrous caricatures of French and English soldiers, 
’ t=] 


sailors, and civilians, steamers, horses, &c., were much in 
vogue on the lanterns at Peking, in the neighborhood of 
which Europeans in foreign garb had never before been seen. 
Fireworks, especially crackers, help to enliven the festive 
proceedings at night. In many parts of the empire married 
women on this day go to a temple and worship the goddess 
“Mother,” burning incense to her, and having crackers let 
oft in her honor, in the hope that she will grant them male 
oftspring. 

The second day of the second moon is the birthday of the 
Lares; plays are then performed at the public offices, and 
crackers and rockets are constantly being let off. 

The Festival of the Tombs (Ching ming chieh), which 
commonly falls early in the third moon (April), a hundred 
and six days after the winter solstice, is observed all over the 
empire, and its date is mentioned in the imperial calendar. 
At this time all devout people visit the graves of their parents 
to Chi-sao, that is, to ofler sacrifices of various kinds, and to 
put them in order. At the conclusion of the ceremonies they 
tix a piece of paper in the top of the hillock to show that all 
has been duly performed. 

The eighth day of the fourth moon is celebrated as the 
birthday of Buddha. Many people go and gather a fragrant 
herb, called yuan hsi, which is used as a charm against all 
sorts of disease. 

The Festival of Dragon-boats takes place on the fifth day 
of the fifth moon (usually early in June). At this time races 
are run in long narrow boats, some forty or fifty feet in 
length, which are called lung chuan or dragon-boats, gongs 
being beaten all the time by a man standing up in the boat. 
The origin of this festival is said by some to be as follows : 
Many centuries ago, during the Chou dynasty (that is about 
Bc. 400), a minister proposed certain reforms, which his sov- 
ercign refused to listen to; be persisted in urging his good 
advice, and at last got dismissed from his post. Knowing 
that his country was on the high road to ruin, and being un- 
able to face this, he committed suicide by throwing himself 
into a river. His fellow-countrymen, with whom he was a 
favorite, as soon as they heard what had happened, scoured 
the river in all directions in small boats, well-manned, in the 
hope of finding his body. Tradition said that he had died on 
the fifth day of the fifth moon, the day on which this festival 
has accordingly always been held. 

The autumnal festival is celebrated in the eighth month, 
and the moon takes a leading part init. From the first to 
the fifteenth people make cakes like the moon, painting 
figures on thein; these are called yueh ping, that is, moon 
cakes. Visis are interchanged between friends, and pre- 
j sents of these cakes are made. At the full moon, on the 
fifteenth, homage is paid to the ancestral tablets, and the 

family gods are worshipped ; certain religious ceremonies are 
also performed to the moon. Tradesmen’s bills are presented 
}at this time, and if a man wishes to preserve his credit, he 
| pays at least a portion of the amounts due. 

| The ninth day of the ninth moon is called Chung yang 
| chieh, or Teng kao (that is, ascending high.) At this season 
lsome go to the hills to drink and amuse themselves ; others 


| fly kites of extraordinary shapes, and gaudily painted; some 








| representing Chinese goggle spectacles, others huge butter- 
| flies, others, again, fish, and indeed an infinite variety of ob- 
,jects. We have been told that it is customary for the holi- 
day-makers eventually to jet the kites go whither the wind 
listeth, as a sign that they treat all their cares in like manner. 
In the eleventh moon (December), the shortest day of the 
year is made the occasion of a great festival. All officials 
are then expected to go to the imperial hall (Wan shou 
ching) in the provincial capital and make their prostrations 
to the winter solstice. They also perform the three kneel- 
ings and nine knockings of the head on the ground (ko-tou) 
before the emperor’s tablet, which is placed at the back of 
the temple, and congratulate him on the arrival of the winter 
soistice ; at Peking the high officials do the same before the 
emperor himself, or before a yellow screen, which is supposed 
to represent him. On this day the emperor usually performs 
certain sacrificial rites in the Altar of Heaven. Entertain- 
‘ments are given by the officials in honor of the day, and the 
populace also chietly observe the holiday by feasting. 
After the middle of the twelfth moon various preparations 
for holiday-making commence, and on the twentieth an 
| event occurs which is a very important one in all the public 
joaom, namely, feng yin, or the shutting up of the seal of 
| office for a whole month, which is equivalent to a holiday for 


| 
| 








even gives directions as to the most lucky days for going out | the same period. To make this quite intelligible to an Eng- 
or for staying at home, for shaving the head after the Tartar | lish reader, we must remark that all public documents in 
fashion, changing an abode, execnting an agreement, or| China, including despatches, proclamations, warrants, &c., 
burying the dead. With these are mixed, in the same page,| bear, not the signature of the official issuing them, but the 
a number of useful observations concerning natural pheno- | impression of his seal of «ffice in vermilion. As very im- 
mena pertaining to the season, though these remarks are in- | portant business, however, must be attended to, even during 


| a holiday season, it is customary to stamp a certain number 


terlarded with a number of vulgar errors as to the tranfor- | j 
mations of animals.” ‘of blank sheets of paper before the seal is shut up, so that 


First and foremost among Chinese festivals and holidays is | despatches, &c., can be written in due form, should cases ot 
that of the new year, which happens sometimes at the end | emergency arise. Onc of the chief clerks takes the seal and 
of January and sometimes in February. At this season, for | places it in his box, which is then locked up, and two strips 
two, three, or more days the shops are all shut, and work of ,of paper, stamped with the seal and bearing the date and 
every description is at a complete stand-still; at Peking the | name of the office, are next pasted over the box crosswise, 
holiday-making is carried to such an extent that people are | thus, as it were, sealing itup. 1 hese fastenings are removed 
obliged to take the precaution of laying in a stock of provi-| and the seal taken out on the twentieth day of the first moon 
sions sufficient for a week or ten days. Crowds of people | of the new year, when the ordivary business routine of the 
may be seen worshipping in the temples early in the morn | oilice is resumed. 
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| 
On the evening of the twenty-fourth of the last moon every 


family worships Tsao Shen, the god of the oven or kitchen 
fire, thanking him for his past kinduess and care. On the 
evening of the thirtieth all let off crackers, and so see the old 
year out. Sacrifices and wine are oflered to the deities, and 
all then partake of a meal; this is called tuan nien, that is, 
rounding off the year. Many sit up all night and shou sui, 
that is, watch for the year; and the Chinese have an old saw, 
that “ he who can watch for the year will obtain long life.” 
One more festival remains to be noticed, which is held in 
great honor among the Chinese, and shows how highly they 
esteem agriculture ; but as it sometimes happens at the end 
of their year, and sometimes at the beginning, we have 
thought it better to speak of it last. This holiday or fes- 
tival occurs at the Li Chun term or period, when the sun 
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| your name to it, and you will soon discover that you may be 
exposed and morally pelted, quite as cifectually as in the old 
days. And, on the whole, this is a good thing, for it does 
something towards rendering the system of fines a little more 
equal. For the fine which sorely taxes the resources of a 

‘poor man is no punishment at all to the rich one, who eom- 
mits a precisely similar offence ; but, as a rule, the rich man 
suffers more by seeing his name in the papers, because money 
makes us proud, and pride is an established “ raw.” 

When a Cairo merchant is detected in using false weights 
and measures, or in adulterating his goods, he is placed against 
his own door-post, standing on tip-toe, and nailed by the ear 
to the wood-work. It is important that he should get free 
| Without amputating the member, for that is the penalty for 
| theft; and probably the smart tradesman would be horrifie] 


is in fifteen degrees of Aquarius (February 5th), and con- | at having his little tricks confounded with vulgar inartistic 





corresponding ratio. Having taken up a certain position, they 
feel they cannot abandon the same without bringing a certain 
amount of discredit upon themselves, ‘They recoil, with 
iustinetive horror, from the idea of their doing anything to 
cause their friends to think that they have failed to advance 
themselves in life as well as the majority of their acquaintances 
have done, for, to do this, is to confess to a lack of ability. 
So they bear up a cheerful front in public, and reserve their 
expressions of despair for private. ‘They caluly contemplate 
their growing load of debt with the firm conviction tbat, 
unless help comes from some unexpected quarter, they must 
inevitably sink under it. Their misfortunes do not come 
| upon them unexpectedly ; there is nothing sharp nor decisive 
about the blow by which they are finally stricken; they are 
simply borne to the ground by an overwhelming weight. 





r. 





tinues for ten days, to each of which a diflerent name is ap- | stealing. } 
plied, namely, fowl, dog, pig, sheep, cow, horse, man, grain, | for a third, his nose. 


hemp, and pea; the seventh, or man-day, is the greatest. 


For a second offence the thief loses ‘tis other ear; 
By-the-by, perhaps Tam ‘wrong to use 


A the present tense, for these penalties ray be obsolete at the 


large image of a buflalo, called the Chun niu, or spring | presentday. They may have a model gaol and a reforma- 
butlalo, is made of clay at the public expense, and on the day | tory at Cairo by this time. 


before the chief one of the festival, the prefect goes out of 
the east gate of the city with much ceremony to “ meet 
spring,” 


which is represented by this figure, and also the im- | ridiculous in the eyes of his comrades. 


Naval and military punishments seem to have been very 
generally framed with the idea of rendering the offender 
Picketing was one 


age of a man in clay, ¢alled Tai sui, in allusion to the year of | of these; a man was so suspended by his wrists that his heel 


the cycle. He then makes certain offerings, prostrating him- 
self before them. In the procession are numbers of children 
(called Chun se), who are decked out with great care by the 
people and placed on tables, which are carried about the 
streets on men’s shoulders. On the next day the same ofli- 
cial appears as the priest of spiing, and in that capacity he 
holds the highest rank for the time being, those who are 
really bis superiors in office being then supposed to make way 
for him, if they chance to encounter him in his progress. 
Having delivered an address, eulogising agricultural pursuits, 
he strikes the clay figures with a whip two or three times, and 
they are then pelted with stones by the populace and broken 
in pieces, which is thought to be an omen of a good harvest. 
A writer on China has remarked that “* this ceremony bears 
some resemblance to the procession of the bull Apis in 
ancient Egypt, which was connected in like manner with 
the labors of agriculture and the hopes of an abundant sea- 
son.”—All the Year Round. 
abeiacicigpeiiiesiaiy 
ODD PAINS AND PENALTIES. 

The fools’-cap is obsolete, at least it is to be hoped so, 
for whatever we may think about the infliction of physical 
pain as a punishment (and to the mejority of those who 
have the management of boys laid upon them, it appears not 
only legitimate but beneficial), there can be little doubt that 
it is a mistake to employ ridicule for educational purposes. 
What, for example, eould be mere injudicious than the dis- 
cipline of a lady who kept a first-class girls’ school some ten 
years ago, and made her untidy pupils carry their boots slung 
round their necks when they went out? 

Public shame is not reformatory, it only hardens. The 
child who was often advertised as a fool would soon accept 
the position, and act up to the character. It is the same with 
criminals: if you were to brand a thief on the forehead, a 
thief he must remain till the end of the chapter. 

I am speaking, of course, of our own age and country ; for 
upon no subject is it so rash to dogmatise as upon punishment. 
In the case of people who are degraded, so far as their finer 
feelings are concerned, by tyrannical institutions, an amount 
of exposure and obloquy which would ruin the moral sense 
of a freeman for ever, may merely rouse a wholesome sense 
of shame. All depends upon the thickness of the skin; the 
turpentine blister which would flay a man, cnly acts asa 
gentle irritant upon a bullock. 

Yet it is not so very long ago since punishments which 
were principally calculated to hold the offender up to ridi- 
cule were so rife in England, that one might almost suspect 
that they were intended to amuse the people, in the days 
when there were no comic periodicals, rather than to deter 
from the offence. For instance, few villages were without 
their cucking-stools, or ducking-stools, for scolds, one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. Nay, the “ Chelmsford Chronicle” 
for April 10th, 1801, contains the following paragraph : 

“ Last week a woman, notorious for her vociferation, was 
indicted fer a common scold at Kingston; and the facts 
being fully proved, she was sentenced to receive the old 
punishment of being ducked, which was accordingly executed 
upon her in the Thames by the proper officers, in a chair pre- 
served in the town for that purpose ; and as if to prove the 
justice of the court’s sentence, on her return from the water's 
side, she fell upon one of her acquaintance, without provoca- 
tion, with tongue, tooth, and nail.” 

The drunkard’s cloak was a barrel with holes in the top 
and sides, through which the intemperate man’s head and 
arms were passed, and in this helpless condition he was 
obliged to walk through the streets of the town, the sport of 
the idle boys. The Chinese have a similar punishment. 

A seat in the stocks cannot have been pleasant for a proud 
and retiring disposition ; but apart from the moral element, 
the severity of the punishment must have varied somewhat 


rested on a wooden peg driven into the ground. Riding the 
wooden horse was another; the back of this penal steed was 
very narrow, and weights attached to the rider's legs rendered 
his seat all the more painful. These punishments were not 
only humiliating and extremely severe, but they too often 
inflicted permanent injury on the sutlerers, on which latter 
account they were abolished, and for many years the cat-o’- 
nine-tails ruled supreme ; though the use of that instrument 


sympathy, instead of mirth. . 
The practice of stopping a sailor's grog for minor offences 


much like depriving a naughty child of its padding. 

The question of military punishments is by no means so 
simple a one as many people seem to suppose. At home, and 
in time of peace, indeed, fine and imprisonment will suflice 
to preserve discipline ; but how can you imprison men during 
acampaign? It is a serious thing to have a swarm of armec 
men wandering about a country, and the lives and property 
of the civil population, even when hostile, must be pro- 
tected by some rough-and-ready means. If you do not 
flog insubordinate or plundering soldiers in the field, you 
must put them to death. It is very barbarous; but every 
thing connected with war must be shocking to humani- 
tarian feelings. However, though severity is a sad neces- 


wanton cruelty, 

The American institutions of riding the rail, an evident 
imitation of the wooden horse mentioned above, and tarring 
and feathering, show that the old admixture of cruelty and 
humor has not yet worked out of the Anglo-Saxon constitu- 
tion. It must be owned that the man who invented the 
latter penalty was very ingenious ; one wonders how the ide: 
ever came into his head. 

Really, it is very shocking to have such a fecling, 1 own, 
but supposing one disliked some person very much, and 
despised him to boot, would one be able to help laughing if 
one saw him all over feathers, like a Cochin-China fowl ? 


a s 
THE HUMMING-BIRD. 
BY JAMES MAURICE THOMPSON, 





Poised in a sheeny mist 
Of the dust of bloom, 
Clasped to the poppy’s breast and kissed, 
Baptiaed in violet perfume 
From foot to plume ! 


Zephyr loves thy wings 
Above all lovable things, 
And brings them gifts with rapturous murmurings: 
Thine is the golden reach of blooming hours, 
Spirit of flowers! 


Music follows thee, 
And, continually, 
Thy life is changed and sweetened happily, 
Having no more than rose-leaf shade of gloom, 
© bird of bloom ! 


Thou art a winged thought 
Of tropical hours, 
With all the tropic’s rare bloom-splendor fraught. 
Surcherged with beauty’s indetinable powers, 
Angel of flowers! 


a 
PINCHBECK PEOPLE. 
It is, perhaps, a healthy sign that a large number of people, 











unduly with the time of year. On a fine but cloudy July 
day, a philosophic culprit, who had no personal enemies in 
his village, might have borne his sentence with considerable 
equanimity, sulacing himself, perchance, by watching the 
fluctuations of a cricket match in progress on the green; 
while in a frosty February, with a keen north-east wind | 
blowing, Riccabocea himself would have found the hour of | 
his release a weary while in striking. 

To stand in the pillory must have been an exceedingly 
humiliating as well as exasperating punishment. A man 
could not well be placed in a more ludicrous position than 
with his head and hands protruding through holes exactly 
fitting them, and his body hid away behind the planking. 
Flies might wander about his nose*and ears; gnats might 
sting him without his being able to drive them off, save per- 
chance by a hideous grimace, which would only dislodge the 
tormentors for an instant, while it added considerably to the 
grotesque absurdity of the culprit’s appearance. 

The severity of this punishment, as well as the stocks, was, 
of course, dependent upon the amount of popular indigna- 
tion excited by the offence. When this ran high, the wretched 
man’s unprotected face was in the position of a live and 
sentient Aunt Sally's, an object for every Cescription of 
missile ; while in such a case as De Foe's, where sympathy 
was on the side of the sufferer, “ public exposure became a 
public ovation.” 

Any one who has seen a “ welsher” in the hands of a mob, 
can judge of the little mercy the poor wretch would get if he 
were placed in the pillory, to be pelted by those whom he 


had swindled. The pillory is not extinct, as some pcople | 
suppose; it has only changed its form. Commit an offence 
against the law and get found out, or wiite a book and append 





, ances.” 
| marked manner, that self-respect which forms such a protect- 


at great cost to themselves, endeavor to ‘keep up appear- 
Their doing so evidences that they retain, in a 


ing barrier against assaults which may be made on the finer 
points of their natures. Those who struggle bravely against 
adversity, and, in the face of considerable privation, put a 
good face upon the matters before the world, deserve hearty 


which prompts men and women to sacrifice almost everything 
else, 80 long as they may retain their caste, leads them into 
many acts of folly and impudence. Notwithstanding the 
literal truth’ of the Micawberish axiom that the man whose 
income is twenty pounds a year is happy so long as he spends 
only nineteen pounds, nineteen shillings, and elevenpence, 
but is miserable when he disburses anything above the amount 
of his receipts, there are many foolish persons who will per- 
sist in conducting their affairs in such a manner that it is im- 
possible for them ‘‘ to make ends meet.” The great mistake 


of torture was carried to an extent which excited dread and) 


seems a funny punishment for grown men; it sounds so} 


sity, there is no need to mix up mockery with it, for that is | 


When the final shock comes it finds them very much changed 
from the blithe and light-hearted creatures they were at the 
cor-mencement of their careers—it discovers them with soured 
anc! warped natures and low spirits. When exposure comes 
| they are filled with regret thatg in straining after a myth, they 
have lost substantial comfort and happiness, and with remorse 
that, by the foolish line of conduct they have pursued, they 
, have endangered the happiness, if not altogether rained the 
prospects, of those to whom they have given existence, 
Money that might have been profitably spent upon the educa- 
| tion of children has been frittered away upon that which can 
by no possibility bring any retarn. When poverty—in the 
shape of county-court summonses, threatening letters, and 
duns—enters at the front door, love only too often flies out at 
|the back. Husband and wife indulge in mutual and bitter 
recrimination, ‘Che husband complains that the wife has been 
| an improvident housekegper, that she has signally failed to do 
the best with her resources, and that she makes many unneces- 
sary demands upon him, The wife, on the other hand, 
| reproaches him with not giving her what she demands, and, if 
aduitting his inability, declares that it is owing either to his 
own folly or stupidity, He assumes a sullen and dogged atti- 
| tude, varied, perhaps by passionate outbursts; she sinks into 
a listless, morbid, discontented state. He becomes careless 
|about his personal appearance, irregular in his habits, and 
reckless as to what happens to him and those dependent upon 
| him ; she ceases to take a pride in her house and her children, 
who show symptoms of neglect. Friends are gradually 
| alienated, for-it is supremely unpleasant to enter the houses of 
people in the condition indicated, Poverty stares you in the 
}face the minute you pass the portals; poverty of the worst 
| kind, viz., the shabby genteel. It is no difficult matter to 
| detect the shallow artifices which are made to hide it or to 
| penetrate through the thin veil which is hastily thrown over 
| everything that is disagreeable, and which will be withdrawn as 
soon as you have departed. 

It is easier to get into the forlorn position of genteel poverty 
| than it is to emerge therefrom. The pinchbeck people, for the 
| most part, seem to always remain in their miserable plight. 
| Though they, perhaps, never, themselves, actually descend 
| fro: the sphere in which they were born, their children, being 
| indifferently trained and exposed to associations of a low 
| order, invariably marry into a grade of society actually beneath 
|them. ‘The pinchbeck people have themselves to thank for 
|the greater portion of tbe pain which they endure. If they 
| yet a chance they will not avail themselves of it. They pre- 
| fer temporary pleasures to prospective benefits. ‘They will 
|not deprive themselves to-day so that they may feast fora 

week a year hence, They never husband their resources, 
‘They spend their money before it is earned. ‘The consequence 
is that they have to pay more for what they consume than has 
the prudent individual, If men and women were content to 
live, not as they think they ought and as their social status 
demands, but as they can afford, that utterly miserable state 
of genteel poverty would not be so universal as is now the 
case. When will the buman raee learn to act with common 
pradence ?—Livberal Review. 


—_—_2-—_—_—. 


THE NATURAL LIMIT OF HUMAN LIFE. 


What says Buffon? ‘The man whose life is not cut short 
by accident or disease, reaches everywhere the age of ninety 
or one hundred years ;" and he goes on te remark, which is 
very important: ‘If we consider that the European, the 
|negro, the Chinese, the American, the man highly civilized, 
| the savage, the rich, the poor, the inhabitants of the city, and 
| the dweller in the country, so different one from another in 
& other respect, agree in this one point, and have the 





same duration, the same interval of time to run through ‘twixt 

the cradle and the grave; that the difference of race, of 

climate, of food, of comforts, makes no difference in the dura-* 
tion of life, * * it will at once be seen that the duration of 

life depends neither upon habits, nor customs, nor the quality 

of food, that nothing can change the fixed laws which regulate 

the number of our years.” 

The fixed law which Buffon recognized was that in the 
animal economy, not in man only, the duration of life is regu- 
lated by the duration of growth, ‘‘ Man,” he says, ‘‘ grows 
in height until he is sixteen or eighteen, but his size is not 
| fully developed until he is thirty. Dogs attain their full length 
| during their first year, but it is only in the second they reach 

their full bulk, Man, which is fourteen years in growing, live 
| six or seven times that period, that is to say, till ninety or a 
| hundred ; while the horse, of which the growth is completed 
jin four years, lives six or seven times that period, that is to 
| Say, from twenty-five to thirty years.” 
Recognizing the general accuracy of the principle laid down 
iby Buffon, his distinguished countryman, M. Flourens, has 








| commendation. It 1s to be feared, however, that the feeling jsought to give greater precision to the law by settling the 


important question, which is the term or limit of growth, 
The great physiological problem had been solved by Buffon’s 
discovery that the duration of life depended on thew duration 
of growth; all that remained was to ascertain of how many 
times the duration of growth the duration of life consisted. 
The ove thing which hed escaped Buffon—namely, the one 
| certain sign of growth being completed—M. Flourens claims 
to have found in the union of the bones with their epiphyses. 
As long as the bones are not united to their epiphyses the 
| animal continues to grow; but as soon as such union takes 





which individuals of this sort fall into is that they imagine | place the animal ceases to grow. ‘This union takes place in 
| that, whether their means justify them or not, if they do not | man at twenty, in the camel at eight, in the horse at five, the 
| pretend to be as rich as their neighbors they are disgraced. | ox at four, the lion at four, and the dog at two; and he then 
So they are led to sacrifice much real comfort tor the sake of | proeeeds to show how nearly accurate Buffon had been when 
3ome ostentatious display. ‘Tlie too frequent termination of | he said that every animal lives nearly six or seven times the 
their career of imprudence is—ruin ! period of its growth—the truth being that it lives about five. 
These pinchbeck people, it may be frecly granted, have, Thus, man, being twenty years growing, lives five times 
often extremely difficult parts to play. Commencing life with / twenty—that is, 100 years. 
a certain income, they spend every penny thereof, in prefer- But I have yet one, and that a still higher anthurity to pro- 
ence to putting something aside for a rainy day, or preparing! dace. Just as these sheets are put into the hands of the 
for the time when the calls upon them shall become yreater, printer, fortunately before they were composed, there appeared 
| Their engagements rarely fail to become heavier. In addition im /raser's Magazine an article ‘On Longevity,” from the pen 
j to maintaining themselves they have, generally, sooner or of the most eminent physiologist of the present day, Pro- 
later, to keep a number of children. The misfortune is that) fessor Owen, a paper so important, instructive, exhaustive, 
| their incomes do not increase—if they increase at all—in aj and convincing, that I entreat all my readers interested in 
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centenarianism to give it their most earnest consideration. | for an Oxford prize poem or the pencil of Landseer. When 
From the essay, to which I shall have other occasions to refer, they settled on their four legs again the old woman followed 
and in which Professor Owen has done me the honor to recog- | up her advantage by giving her husband a tremendons push, 
nize my small services in the canse of scientific truth, I extract | well hit,” with her head ; and while the cowardly old fellow 


day said to his servant, ‘‘ my coat and umbrella. Iam going 
to Mr. Constable's.” This was said in allusion to Constable's 
spotted and showery pictures. Some of the spots and flakes 











the following passage, with which I may fitly conelude my | 


remarks on the average extreme age to which man may attain. 

“The conclusion of Prof. Flourens, that in the absence of 
all causes of disease, and under all conditions favorable to 
health and life, man might survive as long after the procrea- 
tive period—ending, say, at seventy in the male—as he had 
lived to acquire maturity and completion of ossification—say 
thirty years—are not unpbysiological. Only under the cirenm- 
stances under which the battle of life is fonght, the possible 
term of 100 years, inferred by Flourens as by Baffon, is the 
rare exception.” — William F. Thoms. 


—_———_>—____- 


STONEHENGE. 


The first idea which strikes you, after traversing te vast 
undulating plain between the Druids’ oak and Stonehenge, 
is disappvintment at the diminutive appearance which the 
scene presents; but when you come to consider the situa- 
tion, and afterwards to measvre the enormous size of the 
stones, you learn that it is the circumstance of the isolation 
of these stone circles which make them appear so small. 
There are, in all the two separate circles, and the centre, the 
oval, which contains the altar, as well as the huge stones at 
the entrance, according to my computation, ninety-one 
stones. The largest stones, by far, are those in the central 
oval, they being from 16 to 22 feet in height, standing in pairs 
and with the imposts over them, in the form which in some 
countries has the name of Druids’ altars, and in others crom- 
lechs, and which we may call trilothons. It is very evident 
that all the Stones in the diflerent circles did stand in this 
form; but in the smaller circle, where the remaining stones 
are nineteen, of only eleven are standing, you see no trilo- 
thons; and in the outer circle, where the stones are from 13 
to 20 feet in height, and which is about 8 feet distant from 
the inner one, you see five complete trilothens and seven- 
teen of the large upright stones erect, as well as seven of the 
upright stones ard eight of the upper stones lying prostrate. 

hese stones, it is almost universally agreed, must have 
come from Marlboro’ Downs; but when you consider the 
distance and the primitive means of conveyance which the 


'might have been well spared. They were against Constable’s 

own theory of the composition of a picture, namely that its 
parts were all so necessary to it as a whole, that it resembled 
asum in arithmetic; take away or add the smallest item and 
it must be wrong. Fuseli was as severe on the dead as on the 
living. When Northcote was once praising Browne, Faseli 
broke ont with, “Browne! Browne! We've had enongh of 


| sneaked backwards into his pond, his wife trumpeted a triam- 
|phant signal of victory from the bank. All this time little 
|Guy kept well in rear of his mother, occasionally peeping 
| round her sides to see the rare and extraordinary phenomenon 
of a husband and wife having a row. Dil then slowly, and in 
}a Shah-like manner, walked down the steps into the water, 
and hunted the old man about =ntil she drove him up into a! Browne! Let us talk of Cipriani, who isin hell!” His well 
corner; she then monnted sentry over him. The young one! known reply to the observation of a student, that he had 
then mounted on to his mother’s back, and gazed with filial | completed the drawing which he showed to Faseli, withont 
respect, not unmingled with impudence, at his father, At the | once using acrumb of bread to erase a fanlty line, bespeaks 
least movement on his governor's side he sank down into the |the man’s character: ‘* Buy a twopenny loaf, and rub it all 
water as quiet as an otter, withont making the slightest ripple | out.” Northcote was more generous. Perhaps the most. per- 
or sending up a bubble of air, and shortly reappeared with his | fect of Gainsborough’s works, executed for George IIL, was 
pretty little head, erect ears, and bright eyes, and looking like | the one that was most difficult to paint with effect, namely, 
a gigantic frog. During bis subaqueous excursion the little |“ ‘Iie Royal Family in the Mall”—a work which excited the 
raseal had probably gone up to and touched his father, for the | adn.iration of Northeote. There are straight walks, straight 
old fellow gave a sudden plunge and jump as if he had been | rows of trees, a central group of the royal and formal family, 
touched up from underneath by something alive. Thus the | and people sitting in line on straight benches; a line every- 
three remained for about half an hour, grunting and staring at | where abhorrent to nature. The painter's genius turned all the 
each other. Obesh made one attempt to get ont of his corner, | obstacles to aids. Northcote could see neither formality nor 
and retreat into his den, but his artful old ‘* missis’’ was too | stitfness where everything was in a motion and a flutter like a 
quick for him, ent off his retreat, and drove him back. ‘The! lady's fan. ‘* Watteau,” as he enthusiastically said, “ is not 
little one, I observed, always kept the far side of his mother, {half so airy!” becanse Watteau’s was a stagey nature while 
in case his father should turn rusty again. In about three | that of Gainsborough was of the wholesome outer air of God’s 
quarters of an hour the row was all over, and instead of angry | own world. It was in the presence of Wilson that Reynolds 
trumpetings the signals gradually assumed a more amicable | made the remark, ** Gainsborough is the first landseape-painter 
tone, and it was evident that the two Behemoths were getting | in England.” ‘lo which Wilson smartly rejoined, ** No, Rey- 
into good temper. At last the female swam nearer to her nolds, Gainsborough is not the first landscape-painter, but he 
husband, and distended her great nostrils to the utmost, is the first portrait-painter, in England.” Sir Joshua, when 
uttered a kind of hiss, not the least like a warery. When more maturely weighing the merits of Gainsborough, asserted 
the keeper hear@this he said, “'They are all right now, Sir; |that his landscapes did not belong to poetic art. Leslie, on 
they'll not fight any more. See, the old man’s beginning to | the other hand, thought poetic art had as much to do with the 
smile, and he has uncocked his ears, and left off staring.” | beanty and fragrance of nature as with the classical incidents 
The faithfal keeper was quite right, for all three Hippos at | in the landscapes of Poussin and Bourdon, He saw as much 
once became friends, and the domestic row was over. poetry in Burns’ ‘* Mountain Daisy” as in the laurels round 

I understand that on the previous day, when these three lthe brow of Cwsar. If ever landscape was poetical on canvas, 
beauties were first pnt together, little Guy Fawkes immediately | it was Gainsborough’s. So Leslie thought. Constable could 
went up to his governor, and cheeked him in the most inso- | not think of one picture of Gainsborough’s without tears in his 
lent manner; he bristled up, grunted at him, showed his|eyes. ‘‘ With particulars,’ said Constable, ‘* he had nothing 














Ancient Britons could alone have used, you are brought to 
the conviction that many thousand hands must have been 
employed upon this work, but by what contrivance they 
raised the imposts and mortised them firmly in the uprights, 
so as to form the trilothons, is still an enigma. The outer 
circle is 108 feet in diameter; you can trace that this outer 
circle is inclosed by a double mound or ditch, circular in 
form, and that there is an avenue leading from the north- 
east, bounded by a small mound or ditch. But covered as 
these are by turf, which has apparently not been either 
turned over by the plough or touched by any implement for 
a long period of time, you might pass the place, and never 
observe their traces unless you had been told of them, The 
measurements given of the outer mound are 15 feet high, 


ditch 20 feet broad, the whole 1,009 feet in circumference ; I 


and the avenue is 594 yards in length. Ona very fine day, 
what with the purity of the atmosphere, the intense feeling of 
solitariness which you experience when you look around you 
and see nothing in the horizon except this ancient fane, the 
scene is one that you love to linger on. There isa trmness 
and an elasticity in the turf that allows of your walking round 
and round the diflerent stones without feeling the least 
wearied. Next to the sea air, that which you inhale on such 
an extensive down as this, where the sweets of the wild 
flowers also are so prevalent, makes the scene most enjoya- 
ble. Then, when you come to consider the lapse of centuries 
that must have passed over this wondrous pile, whose per- 
manence has been so well provided for by the nature of the 
ground it is situated on, your mind is filled with reflections 
upon the deeds and the events which it has been witness to. 

o doubt many a tale of horror has had its culmination 
within these precine's. No doubt many a hideous sacrifice 
has been perpetrated here,—whether it had been dedicated to 
Baal or Ashteroth, or the barbaric rites, equally cruel, of+ the 
Druids have been enacted here by those hoary priests of 
whom history has given such a hazy narrative.—Colburn’s 
New Monthly Magazine. 


——_e~———_—_-_ 


HIPPOPOTAMI FIGHTING IN TITE ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS. 


By the kindness of Mr. Bartlett, I have had the good fortune 
to be present on the occasion when the little Hippopotamus, 
Guy Fawkes—who is now eight months old—was introduced 
to his disagreeable old father, Obesh, a resident in the gar- 
dens for twenty-three years. Obesh was quietly munching 
his breakfast of grass in the outside den, when at a given 
signal the porteullis of the mother’s den was gradually raised, 
and the two heads appeared gazing out with a most comical 
expression. Seeing his wife, the old man left off munching 
his grass, grinned a ghastly grin, and he loudly trumpeted 
**Umph,” ** Umph,” ** Umph.” 

Little Guy Fawkes then came forward from behind his 
mother, with the action and stiffness of a pointer when he 
has discovered a covey of birds: gradually and slowly he went 
up to his father, and their outstretched noses were just 
touching, when the old woman sounded the signal for war, 
and rushing past the young one, fairly challenged her lord 
and master to single combat. He instantly retreated a step 
or two, and his wife began to pretend to munch at the grass, 
keeping her eyes always fixed spitefully upon him. 

Just at this moment the sun shone out, and I was enabled 
to see most distinctly the remarkable phenomenon of the 
* blood-sweat” of these gigantic animals when excited. 

The usual pale chocolate color of the skin of the husband 
and wife became densely covered with spots that looked like 
thin red gum, and when the male turned his head I could see 
that these spots were globular; they glistened like dew on a 
cabbage, and stood high upon the skin like blood-stained dia- 
monds, I ged subsequently to wipe off one of these 
globules, and it stained my note-book quite red. After gazing 
at each other for about a minute, old Dil—for that is the 
female's name—made a savage rush at her husband, and simul- 
taneously both animals raised right up on their hind legs, like 
bull-dogs fighting. They gaped wide their gigantic mouths, 
and bit, and struck, and lunged at each other savagely, while 
the grass fell out of their great coal-scuttle mouths on to the 
battie-field. The crash of their tusks coming together was 
traly Homeric, and reminded me of the rattle and smashing 
clash, only exaggerated, when the Windsor Park red deer 
charge and fight with their horns, For a second or two these 
two gigantic animals closed together and swayed to and fro 
like Cornish wrestlers. This scene of the Hippopotami fight- 
ing was grand in the extreme, and would form a good subject 





teeth, and actually challenged his father to fight. The mother |to do. His object was to deliver fine sentiment, and he fully 
then charged the old father, scratched his face, and pushed | accomplished 1t.’—Zemple Bar. 
him right bang all of a lump into the water. ‘he little one 
followed up directly, swam under his father’s legs, and actually TOI , vel 
bit at and puiled the paternal tail. On the second occasion QUICK TRAVELLING. 


the youngster behaved very differently ; it was quite evident| It is said that a journey round the city of Nineveh occupied 
that somehow or other his mother had ecantioned him and| three days. Great Britain in its longest dimensions can now 
given him orders to keep in the rear while she fonght her old | be traversed in less than half that time. The extremities of 
man, On this occasion Obesh was terribly alarmed, although | the island are now, to all intents and purposes, as near to 
his wife frightened more than hurt him. She so alarmed bim | London as Surrey and Hertfordshire were a hundred years 
that a new discovery was made by Mr. Bartlett. After the |ago. Such is the rapidity with which we can now be trans- 
row was over the cowardly old Obesh changed color. His | ferred from one part of the country to another, that a trip of 
mulatto-colored skin got gradually whiter and whiter, and the|a few hours only is necessary to convey the traveller from 
lower part of his head and sides became of a creamy-white | Kent to Northumberland, from Norfolk to Anglesey, or from 
tint, and the poor old fellow looked “as white as a ghost.” | Devonshire to the Highlands. As an illustration, let it be 
t was some hours before he came to his proper color again. | supposed that we are at Penzance, near Land’s End, and 
When his wife gave him a hiding on the second day Obesh | urgent business demands our being at Aberdeen, in the north 
again tarned somewhat white, making his blood spots stand | of Scotland, with the least possible delay. We take our 
| out with unusual clearness. Now that this family scrimmage | tickets, and start from Penzance by the train leaving at 10 
| is over, we trust that for the future they will enjoy domestic |a.m., passing through Plymouth, Bristol, Gloucester, Worces- 
| felicity. ter, Birmingham, Stafford, Lancaster, Carlisle, through the 

By the way, the controversy has not yet heen decided | Vale of Clyde, past Stirling Castle and Perth, and arrive at 
whether the present name ‘ Hip-po-po-ta-mus” (which means | our destination at twelve o'clock the next day, having accom- 
a horse-river, not a river-horse), shall not be re-cast into’ plished a journey of 800 miles in 26 hours. In the old coach 
Potamippus, and the little Gay Fawkes receive a new appella- | times, it would perhaps have taken half as many days to travel 
tion—the diminutive of the original word—viz., ‘* Hippopota- | so great a distance, seeing that a hundred years ago there was 
midion” or ‘* Potamippodion.” ‘This, as your correspondent | only one coach in all Scotland in communication with Lon- 
Mr. E K. Karslake remarks, ‘* would be barbarous.” I should | don, that it set ont from Edinburgh only once a month, and 


like to hear a stammerer tackle it.— rank Buckland, in Land that the journey occupied five or six days—sometimes a week, 
and Water. 


according to the state of the weather. Again, by leaving 


—___>——— 





me Euston-square at 8:40 in the evening, a passenger will arrive 
A SUMMER MORNING at Inverness at 2:45 p.m. the next day, having accomplished a 
; journey of 600 miles in 18 hours. Among many other 

BY M. G. WATKINS. 


instances of quick travelling may be mentioned London to 
Plymouth (247 miles) in 6 hours, London to Edinburgh (399 
miles) in 94 hours, or to Aberdeen (543 miles) in 17 hours, 
London to Holyhead (260 miles) in 6 hours and 40 minutes, 
London to Manchester (188} miles) in 5 hours, Neweastle to 
Plymouth (428 miles) in 14 hours and 10 minutes. .....A 
table in a late number of the Engineer gives an elaborate 
comparison of the times occupied by express trains on the 
nine great tailways which have their termini in London, and 
the result of the whole statement is to show that the average 
rate of speed at which the quickest expresses travel on the 
main lines of railway is 47} miles an hour, a pace which is 
probably at least 10 miles an hour faster than that attained in 
any other country in the world. Indeed, there are two lines 
on which this pace is exceeded. The ten o’c’ock Great 
Northern train from London to the north, is timed in “ Brad- 
shaw” to arrive at Peterborough at 11:30. The distance is 
76} miles, and the rate at which the train is actually timed to 
travel is 51 miles an hour, But the broad-guage west of Eng- 
land trains on the Great Western beat even the Great 
Northern. The train which leaves Paddington at 11:45 makes 
the run to Swindon 77} miles, without stopping, and does the 
journey in three minutes less than an hour and a half. This 
really means an uniform pace of 53} miles an hour, The 
Great Northern express falls off in its pace after it has passed 
Peterborougk, and the quickest train between Grantham and 
York travels at something under 45 miles an hour. The Great 
Western express does the 29} miles from Swindon to Bath in 
34 minutes, a pace equivalent to 52 miles an hour. The 
journey from London to Bath by the 11:45 train is, jn fact, the 
quickest in the world. The distance is 106} miles; it is timed 
for 2 hours and 13 minutes, including 10 minutes’ stoppage at 
Swindon. The actual time spent in travelling is, therefore, 2 
hours and 3 minutes, *which is something over 52 miles an 
hour. There are parts of other lines on which this high rate 
of speed is nearly reached ; but there are none in which it is 
kept up for any considerable distance. ‘The South-Eastern 
Railway has a piece of very easy line between Tunbridge and 
Ashford, and one of their trains is timed to travel over the 
264 miles in 31 minates, equivalent to 51} miles an hour. 
‘The Midland attains its greatest speed on the piece of straight 
and level line between Leicester and Trent, where 203 miles 
are travelled in 28 minutes, a rate of 44} miles an hour. The 
London and North-Western trains travel quickest on the line 
which runs along the Trent Valley from Rugby to Stafford, 
where 51 miles are accomplished in 1 hour and 7 minutes, and 
one of the trains runs the whole 77} miles from Rugby to . 
Crewe in 1 hour and 40 minutes, a pace of 454 miles an hour. 
The five o'clock train on the London and Brnghton line does 
the whole distance of 504 miles in 1 hour and 5 minutes; a 
rate of 463 miles an hour; but this train actually travels just 
half a mile faster than this after it has passed Croydon. ‘The 
South-Western nowhere attains a pace of more than 43} miles 


Through skies still dusky floats the lark 
Thus early carolling ; and, hark, 

From the pine-copse far down the vale. 
The Attic bird yet shrills her tale, 

An agonising, mournful song, 

Which chalk-blutls all the night prolong. 


The pearly orient opes a foid, 

lis amber brightens into gold ; 

A radiance lights the upper blue, 

Soon crimson quiv'ring shafts strike through, 
Rourd piled grey clouds fires swiftly run, 
Blaze out, and straight upleaps the sun. 


’Tis day : the perfumed breezes shake 
Smile after smile from flow’r and lake, 
Drop white rose-pets ls on the lawn, 
Disperse mists round the elm-trees drawn; 
Pensive amidst the Hours’ young mirth, 
Once more Aurora cheers the earth. 


Out on the miserable wight 

Who, city-pent, must dance all night! 
Fashion, and then fatigue in turn, 

Seal eyes which else might wisdom learn ; 
What marvel if false joys still please 
Who love not simple charms like these ! 


And now my malison is said 

On all who waste these morns in bed. 

I turn—what’s this my wonder greets ? 

Not dew-sprent leaves, but—pillow, sheets ! 

I couch-tied ? I too slumber’s thrall ? 

Yes—poet-like, I've dreamt it all! 
a 


ARTISTS AND CRITICS. 


Of all the ungentle critics of a brother's craft, Faseli was 
the most ungentle, and he was the most disingenuous in 
praise of his own. Seeing a gentleman looking at one of 
Fuseli’s early exhibited pictures, the artist, assuming the lay- 
man, remarked : ‘* He must bea wonderfully clever fellow who 
painted that picture.” The gentleman recognised the speaker, 
and went on his way smiling. Fuseli’s judgment on Rey- 
nolds amounted to this: Reynolds was unequal ; occasionally 
he was unsurpassable, but then most of his pieces were infe- 
rior. Lawrence, on the other hand, was invariably excellent. 
Faseli accused Nollekeus of stealing Faseli’s ideas, and Nolle- 
kens answered by recrimination. Rough words, meant for 
wit, but falling far short of it, passed between them. Fuaseli 
was fond of rough and rude judgments. ‘Bring me,” he one 
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an hour, and that only in the 40} miles between Salisbury and | picked up in the capital. The present writer is not without | The Russian fire 
Yeovil, which the 2:10 train does in 56 winutes. As to the , his owa experiences in the latter line, ; 
Great Eastern, 41 wiles an hour seems to be its fastest.— Government troops stam 
Leisure Hour. 


d however, continued, and the enemy left the 
A short time after the fort in dense masses, pursued by shells. The steamer there- 
: ped out the mixture of republican upon continued her course; bands of Khives approaching 
rufianism known by the name of the Commune, he was , Were driven off by her guns. On the 14th of May the fleet 
|ordered from Versailles to Paris by his employers, the pro-/ arrived in the neighborhood of the Tjubetan Mountaia, tifty 
prietors of a well-known London paper, for the purpose of | versts from Kungrad,and was compelled to anchor an account 
: continuing his correspoadence in that city. One evening he | of the shallowness of the water. The commander sent out 
In addition, remarks the London Zimes, to the other} was waited upon by a well-dressed, gentlemanly-mannered | an ensign and tive marines to reconnoitre, who, While endea- 
historic houses condemned to pass under the auctionecr’s | young man, speaking excellent English, who brought him a} voring to find means to communicate with the Orenburg 
hammer, is York House, Twickenham, lately the residence of | letter of introduction from a friend in London ; and represent- | detachment, were Celivered to the enemy by the treachery 
the Comte de Paris, and fifty years ago the home of the well- | ing himself to be the confidential man of M. ‘Thiers, offered to | of the Kbivese chief Outen. After establishing communica- 
known sculptress, _Hon, Mrs. Damer. From Cobbett’s | procure him the earliest information that could possibly be | tion with the Orenburg detachment, further preparations for 
“Memorials of Twickenham” it appears that the house was | obtained of everything that was going on in the Government. | navigating the A mou-Daria were made.” 

originally given by the Crown to Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, | ‘The English correspondent received his visitor very civilly, 

en the public announcement of his daughter’s marriage with | and asked him how svon he thought he would be able to fur- 
James IL, then Duke of York, after whom it was named. | nish some items of reully exclusive and xew, news. The | INFLUENCE OF JOHN STUART MILL'S WRITINGS. 
Ironside infers from the name of the house, and from the Frenchman named the next day but two, and on the evening ay 

fact that his two daughters, Mary and Anne, were success- | named called at the hotel with several items of what he called Mr. Mill's influence has been much greater on the manner 
ively housed in it, that the Duke of York originally | the latest news—intelligence hot from the mouth of M. Thiers © Processes of contemporary thought than on its substance 
resided here, and that he gave it up to his father-in-law on | himself. The uglishmaa read over the communication, aud | #2 results, and if his estimate of the comparative m 
account of its proximity to Hampton Court and to thg Duke | then pointed out the contents, item for item, printed in Galig- “vee of the two elements is correct, the fact will not injure 
of Lauderdale’s mansion at Ham. However, be this as it |mani’s Messenger, of that morning. He then t owed his visitor | 8 Tepulation with posterity. ‘The rationale of progress,— 
may, Clarendon resided here during the zenith of his popu-| out; and afew months later the same confidential man was iiteliectual, social, and political—and its one indispensable 
larity, at all events during the Summer months; and he him- | brought up at the London Mansion House, and subsequently | Cndition were, for the first time, explained disinterestedly, 
self tells us that when he attended the King at Hampton | condemned to penal servitude, for successtully swindling the #0d dissevered from the absolute advocacy of any one stage 
Court, he came home every night to his house at Twicken- | Lord Mayor out of $1,200 for the poor of Chateaudun.— |!" the progress, and even from # metaphysical devotion tothe 
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ham. It was his “literary viila,”’ and Mr. Cobbett thinks 
that, probably, here he received the visits of Ben Jonson, 
Isaac Walton, Edmund Waller, Sir Kenelm Digby, Chilling- 
worth, and other distinguished men of letters. During the 
fire of London, the furniture of Dunkirk House was removed 
hither. It is certainly the tradition that Queen Anne was 
born here, and one large apartment on the tirst floor, on the 
north side, has ever since been called * Queen Anne’s room.” 
Lyson tells us that the house subsequently became the 
property of the Chancellor’s second son, Lawrence Hyde, 
Earl of Rochester. Having passed through some inter- 
mediate hands, it came into those of the Prince de Strabrem- 
berg, Minister Plenipotentiary from Vienna, who made it a 
scene of gayety, and fitted up in it a theatre for amateur per- 
formances. It was advertised as the residence and property 
of the Prince, in the Zimes of July 8, 1817. The purchaser 
on this oceasion was Mrs. Damer, who had succeeded by 
Horace Walpole’s bequest to Strawberry Hill, but who had 
recently given up that house to the Waldegraves. She added 
to the east end of the mansion a room, which she used as a 
studio for her sculpture, but which now is converted into a 
conservatory ; and here she frequently entertained Queen 
Caroline as a guest. She left the house to ber niece, Lady 
Jobnstone; and it was from ‘he Misses Johnstone that it was 
purchased a few years ago by his Royal Highness the Due 
@Aumale fer his nephew, the Comte de Paris, who vacated 
it in 1871 on his return to France. Since then it has beer 
unoccupied. The grounds, which adjoin the Parish Church 
of Twickenham, embrace an area of about seven acres of lawn 
and garden, and * Eel Pie Island,” in the Thames, forms part 
of the estate. The house itself is a large, red brick structure, 
with a high-pitched roof, rather after the style of Kensington 
Palace, and has, probably, been extensively altered since the 
reign of Charles II. * 


A STORM ON THE COAST. 


A storm, like all great realities, is grandest when best seen; 
it has nothing to gain from indistinctness of view. Night, if 
it increases the danger, conceals what the imagination can 
hardly reproduce, and cannot surpass. ‘The low driving seud 
over-head is swept along ceaselessly in formless murkiness ; 
huge masses of foam, churned up in the recesses of the rocks, 
are torn up by the fierce blasts of the wind and whirled wildly 
through the air, smiting against the face of the cliffs and the 
green banks above, which are flecked with white as trom the 
remains of asnow-storm, ‘The black, rocky coast line to the 
south, until it is lost in a sustained confusion of surging spray 
and cloud, seems dwarfed under the snow-white columns that 
are hurled up from its base, the summits of which, struck by 
the level wind above, stream far inland, a ragged curtain of 
spray, while the heavier masses thuuder down ayain in a thou- 
sand cataracts. The nearer piers, with their lofty staging, are 
buried under the waves, which leap a hundred feet above them 
as in sudden surprise and wrath at their premature arrest. 
Out at sea, as far as the eye can penetrate, all is a scene of 
wild and tumultuous commotion, multitudinous as the waving 
top of the forest-trees, but incomparably more violent—no 
succession or common motion can be observed—wave leaps 
above wave against the lowering clouds, to fal) back burst and 
baffled, until, nearing the shore, they seem to marshal theim- 
selves for the assault, and rushing on in swift succeeding lines, 
rear up their turbid might, bounding, quivering, coiling, until 
they precipitate themselves into the gulf which foreruns them, 
or are hurled unbroken against the rocks. Sometimes, toward 
the break of such a storm, the sun darts out for a moment, 
and all the countless features of the scene, before obscured in 
gloom and indistinctness, stand out sharp and clear as by a 
supernatural revelation ; or, at night, when the lower rack has 
been swept away, and the upper clouds have again piled them- 
selves into masses, the full moon pours down between them 
through the storm-washed air a flood of stainless light, which 
transformed all the terror and grandeur into wild beauty and 
aerial grace. The rocks and piers are masked in shifting 
wreaths of snow-white cloud, the crash and roar of the breakers 
is carried off by the wind, and the waves, now all silver-white, 
appear to gambol and chase each other in harmless play, seem- 
ingly incapable of hurt to ship or life; and on the extreme 
verge of the horizon, beyond the nearer light and farther 
darkness bounding it, there is a streak of purest, calmest 
brightness, which seems to speak of a region beyond all of 
perfect light and peace. But itis very rarely that a smiling 
heaven thus transfigures the wrathful face of the deep, and 
most commonly a storm dies out in the sullen gloom which 
has been one of the most striking and oppressive features of 
its previous course.—Cornhill Magazine. 
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M. THIERS’ CONFIDENTIAL MAN. 


Ever since the Commune was put down in ‘the capital of 
civilization,” as Frenchmen delight to call Paris—there has 
sprung up a new trade or business—une nouvelle industrie, as 
our neighbors call it—in that city. No sooner does any for- 
eigner—the English are kindly shown the preference—who has 
business in Paris arrive at any of the hotels, than by some 
means or other, known only to the craft of swindledom, he is 
spotted down by some highly intelligent native, who invariably 
gives himself out as being “ the confidential man of M. Thiers,” 
and offers to see the wanderer through all his troubles, obtain 
whatever he wants from the authorities, and put him in the 
right way of carrying out his scheme, obtaining his concession, 
or procuring him allthe most exclusive news that can be 





London Society. 
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THE REASON WILY. 
BY FREDERICK LOCKER. 
Ask why I love the roses fair, 
And whence they come and whose they were ; 
They come from her, and net alone, 
They bring her sweetness with their own, 


Or ask me why I love her so, 7 
I know not, this is all L know, 

These roses bud and bloom, and twine 

As she round this fond heart of mine. 


And this is why I love the flowers, 

Once they were hers, they’re mine—they’re ours ? 
1 love her, and they soon will die, 

And now you know the reason why. 


—Athenwum. 


-——--.>—_— 
TURNER AS A CRITIC. 

The best trait in Turner's character was his total absten- 
tion from dispararement of the works of his rivals and 
other contemporaries. When David Roberts exhibited his 
first picture, * The Front of Rouen Cathedral,’ at Somerset 
House, Turner pointed it out to Allan, with the remark, 
“ TTere is a man we must have our eye upon!” On another 
oceasion, When Turner was on the Hanging Committee, and 
his brethren suggested “no room” for a meritorious picture 
oy young Bird, Tarner looked at it, and thereupon declared 
that “come what may, the young man’s picture must lave a 
place.” He was told, again and again, that it was impossi- 
ble, through lack of space. Turner then silently moved 
away, took down one of his own works, and hung young 
Bird’s in its place. There was, of course, some caprice in 
his conduct with respect to other artists. At one time, after 
the pictures were hung for exhibition, he heightened the 
brilliancy of a work of his own, that it might not sufler side 
by side with a glowing piece from the bright and graceful 
hand (which too early lost its cunning) of Geddes. Yet, in 
another year, he temporarily changed the golden sky of his 
“ Cologne,” to adun color, lest two portraits by Lawrence, on 
each side of it, should be Adiled by the contrast. Then Tur- 
ner’s generously truthful criticism of Girtin we!l merits being 
kept in remembrance, “If poor Tom Girtin had lived 1 
should have starved,” was one of his remarks, full of homage. 
Not less was there in ‘Turner’s speech on looking at one of 
Girtin’s drawings: “ Never in my whole life could I make a 
drawing like that. 1 would have given one of my little 
fingers to be able to make one like it.” In similar spirit Tur- 
ner exclaimed, on secing a marvellous eflect of light in a 
Cuyp, “[ would give «a thousand pounds to have painted 
that!” But, he said, as he gazed admiringly at another glow- 
ing copy of God’s glorious work by the same artist, “ They 
would have called that too warm if / had done it.”— Temple 
Bar. 





Shieateads 
KHIVAN NOTES. 

A telegram from St. Petersburg, dated July 23, supplies the 
following information concerning matters in Khiva:— 

“The terms of the treaty of peace between Russia and 
Khiva are not yet known, and all statements respecting them 
are premature, All that has transpired in official quarters is 
the composition of the Council of Administration for Khiva, 
and tie fact that the Russian occupation of Khiva will only 
continue during a limited period. It is also known that the 
Khan was recalled to his State by Gen, Kaufmann, 

“The proclamation of the Khan of Khiva, decreeing the 
emancipation of the slaves says; * Penetrated by veneration 
for the Emperor of Russia, L declare all slaves in the Empire 
of Khiva to be free, and the slave-trade abolished forever. I 
command the immediate execution of this order, and severe 
punishment will be inflicted in case of refusal. All liberated 
slaves enjoy equal rights with my other subjects, and are 
permitted to remain in the Khanate. Should they wish to 
return to their native country, special measures will be 
taken. The liberated slaves are to assemble at the nearest 
market towns, and to present themselves to the authorities, 
who will inscribe their names on lists, and inform the Khan 
of the number of liberated slaves, 

“ Details received here of the operations of the naval por- 
tion of the Khiva expedition state that the Aral fleet, com- 
posed of the steamers Perousku and Samarkand, and three 
long boats under the command of Captain Sitnikoff sailed on 
the 29th of April, arriving on the Ist of May off the Island 
Tomakata. On account of a violent gale the fleet entered 
the Bay of Tallbyk, where it anchored till the 8th of May. 
On the 9th of May four armed boats were sent out to recon- 
noitre, and picked up some Khivese spies from Fort Akkala. 
On the same day the fleet entered the mouth of the river 
Kelschkin Daria, and anchored at night off a fort which the 
Khivese had commenced building. 

“According to reports brought in by spies, Fort Akkala 
was occupied by 1,000 Khivese with five guns, On the 10th 
of May the steamer Samarkand advanced against Fort 
Akkala, on the river Ulkun-Daria. The fort fired the first 
shot, to which the Russian guns immediately replied. A shell 
penetrated the forecastle of the Samarkand, and, in burst- 
ing, wounded the commander of the flect and seven marines. 


| universal condition, 
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He did as. much as any writer of the 
century to originate, and more to popularise the conception 
thata theory might be true and yet not final,—not final, and 
yet of the greatest value and importance. The dispassionate 
tone of his Writings, and his general abstinence from epithets, 
were the natural consequences of this way of looking at 
controversies still subsisting. It did not occur to him 
to praise the past, since we wish to change the 
present which it has made, nor yet to condemn, 
since it had also made our desire for a better future. He 
recognized the existence both of natural tendenuies and of 
ends that are right and desirable, and since the two never 
reach the momentary point of coincidence, he took for 
granted that what we think right and desirable is not what 
bas been natural, but what is going to be so, As a statement 
of the results of critical philosophy the formula is clear, 
though it may not yet be popular, but its chief significance 
is, that it commits a school fameus for pedantic precision and 
the deification of experience, to the most abstract form of 
the doctrine of evolution, He was singularly successful in 
developing a tradition which he was singularly fortunate in 
receiving when and as he did. The common-sense philosophy, 
the English school to which Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, and Bent- 
ham belonged, seemed nearly to have done its work, when 
common-sense had given up the attempt to follow Hume, or 
to understand Berkeley, and Adam Smith began instead to 
apply its methods to the merely concrete phenomena of 
society. To gather together the loose threads of liberal 
criticism, to give a systematic statement of the methods by 
which Godwin, James Mill, and the Utilitarians of that gene- 
ration had arrived at their hard, clear, plausible, and narrow 
doctrine, was a task to which he seemed called by birth and 
education. It was partly because he was so well fitted to do 
this, that he was able to do much more. <A glance at the 
contrast between his position and Comte’s will show how 
great, upon their common principles his advantage was. 
Mill’s * Logic” has an authentic pedigree of three centuries 
to say the least, and it was natural that he should acknow- 
ledge sv respectable an ancestry; but we have to think of 
Comte, since he disowned the teaching of Saint Simon, and 
certainly did not learn his great doctrines from De Maistre, 
as a soldier of fortune, who, having carved out greatness for 
himself, dees not choose to stand any longer alone in the 
world, and may fix on whatever noble family he pleases, to 
claim alliance with in a mythical past. The tact that Comte 
owed nothing personally to the Protestant, critical or scepti- 
cal philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries, made it difti- 
cult for him, much as he valued the continuity of the intellec- 
tual life of the race, to avoid making a breach in that con- 
linuity by coming forward himsel€ as the founder and 
prophet of an entirely new order.—Contemporary Review. 


——_»-—__—— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Sultan, according to a telegram, has presented the 
Khedive with a valuable snuff-box, richly set with diamonds, 
in testimony of his friendly disposition towards him, 

Baron de Reuter having asked Earl Granville if the British 
Government would protect bis interests as a British subject in 
the event of differences arising between hinuself aud the Shah, 
Lord Granville answered that the Goveriment could not bind 
itself officially to do so. 

The official opening of the Stamboul, Adrianople, Philippo- 
polis and Bellova Railway was celebrated on the 17th of June, 
The Grand Vizier and other distinguished persons travelled 
the whole length of the line, 300 miles, and were splendidly 
feted along the route. 

Garibaldi is again out in eulogy of the Paris Commune and 
the International Society. He says: ‘‘If the devil were to 
found a society for the purpose of putting down sovereigus 
and priests I would proudly enroll myself in its ranks,” 

Bishop Lachat, the Swiss infallibility champion, was lately 
shamefully treated on a Lake of Lucerne steamboat by a party 
of Swiss choral singers. He was jeered at and abused, and the 
only passenger with pluck enough to denounce the rioters was 


;an American mulatto woman. 


It would seem that even the long journey now undertaken 
has not wholly satisfied the Shah, for, when in England, ho 
expressed to General Shenck his regret that the distance 
between England and America prevented him from visiting 
the U. 8. Not being able to see a country of which he had 
heard so much, he sent a very complimentary message to the 
President. 

Prof. Newcomb, of the National Observatory, leaves Satur- 
day for Europe, to confer with the scientific institutions of 
Europe as to preparations being made to observe the transit 
of Venus, the object being to co-operate with tho observation 
parties sent out under the auspices of the European govern- 
ments, 

The atmosphere of the oil regions, which is strongly impreg- 
nated with the odor of petroleum, is said to be beueficial to 
people afflicted with the asthma; it is also a preventive of 
consumption. 

The Bishop of Ely will succeed the late Dr. Wilberforce as 
Bishop of Winchester. 

The Porte on Sunday sigued a contract for raising a loan of 
$75,000,000. ‘Lhe issuing price is to be 54, and the interest 6 per 














cent. One per cent. is to be reserved for the sinking fund, 
No commission or charges are to be paid, 
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THE ALBION. 


[Ava. 9, 1873 








The Perfect of Lyons has issued an order requiring all the 
public gardens in that city to be closed at 9 o'clock in the 
evening. 


Scruples.—English Tourist (having arrived at Greenock on 
Sunday morning): My man, what's your charge for rowing me 
across the Fnth ?—Boatman: Weel, sir, I was jist thinkin’ I 
canna bieuk the Sawbath-day for no less than f'fteen shull’n’s! 

What is the comparative of ‘‘sweet night ?’—Evidently 
sweet nitre ! , 

A Fearful Saying. —Eduecation produces great results in the 
United States. It is said to make good children out of the 
Sinsinnati boys, 

Make your Master's Interests Your Own.— First Flunkey : 
Going to wait here long ?—Second Ditto: No—we're off toa 
garden party, on business.—First Ditto: Which one is it ?— 
Second Ditto: Oh, the eldest, as usual.—First Ditto: Any 
good this time, do you think ?—Second Ditto: Well, I don’t 
know. We're a trying precious ard. 

Pawnbrokers’ Duplicates.—Their twins. ; 

Wimbledon, 1873 —Volunteer Mounted Officer (midnight) : 
Hullo, here! Why don’t you turn out the guard? I'm the 
field-cfficer of the day ?—Volunteer Sentry: Then what the 
deuce are you doin’ out this time o’ night ?—Purch. 

Of Course Not. —The Chamberlain bas interfered again to 
stop apiece and make it a success. Of course the Persian 
gentleman who called on bis lordship to complain of the skit 
on the Shah was ot a member of Mr. Hingston’s company in 
Kissi- Kissi costume. 

Punishing the Parson,—Rector: Jobn, I did not see you at 
church last Sunday.—Jobn : Noa, zur, vather sent oi to chapel, 
and sez ef you waant lend un the wheelbarrow, I beant to go 
to church agaan, never no mar! 

Why the trains do not rau regularly between Kartowm and 
N’Yanza.—There isn’t any railway.—/un. 

All Women onght to be Dear to a Man.—Some are—very. 

Private is a capital low comedian, and sings the fanniest 
song you ever heard. Down at Wimbledon they call him the 
camp's Toole, 

How can Writing-masters ever do Wrong ?—They always do 
write, don't they ? 

A Waterbed.—A spring mattress, | 

An actor making his debut is said to make his bow, but | 
Killjoy at the Adelphi made his bow-wow.—Judy. 

“The Sultan has granted a new Firman to the Khedive, 
conferring certain new privileges and extensions of old charters 
to his vassal.” 

Pshaw! What of the title? Czar, Sultan, or King, | 

"Tis but a mere trifle by what name we term man ; | 

And the Khedive secure of his honors may sing, 

**Once a weak man, a Firman has made me a firm man.” 

A Lost Opportunity.—The Albert Hall committee hope to 
pay off £5,000 by aid of the proceeds of the Shah's visit. Mr. 
Gye has not told us bow much he pocketed by help of that 
illustrious lion. Why didn't the Government claim a monopoly 
in the Shah, and only let him out at so much a night; in 
which case we might have paid the whole of the Alabama 
indemnity out of the protits ? We must be wiser the next time 
apy *‘jolly barbarian” visits us,—Jadus. 
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| 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 
—_ | 
GREAT BRITAIN, | 


Parliament was prorogued on Aug. 5. 

‘The Queen's speech, which was read by Royal Commission, | 
is as follows : 

My Lords and Gentlemen: I am now released from the | 
necessity of calling upon you for the further prosecution of | 
your arduous occupations. 

In bidding you farewell for a recess, I make it my first duty | 
to thank you for the loyal promptitude with which you have | 
made further provision for my son, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
on the oecasion of his approaching marriage. ‘This marriage | 
will, I trust, form a new tie of amity between two Empires. | 

The best relations continue to subsist between myself and | 
foreign powers, | 

1 am able to announce the successful termination of the , 
mission to Zanzibar. Treaties have been concluded with the | 
Sultan of Muscat and other native powers, which will provide 
means for the more effectual repression of the slave trade on | 
the coast of Africa. 

I have been enabled to bring to a satisfactory issue the com- | 
mercial negotiations with France, in which my Government | 
has been for some time engaged. Under the provisions of | 
the instrument signed on the 23d of July, and awaiting ratifi- 
cation, the treaties of 1860 were again put in force with a 
comprehensive engagement contracted between the two coun- 
tries for mutual treatment on the footing of the most favored 
nation, and the differential tax on shipping under the British | 
flag is removed. ‘There are separate provisions in the treaty | 


tor the adjustment of the question of duty on mineral oils, and |@ convent at Dillon Hall, with nearly 100 inmates. 


for the general relief and extension of trade. 


7 

| J have with pleasnre assented to the act relating to the 
| merchant shipping, from which, and from the labors of the 
}commission recently appointed, I hope for a diminution of the 
riske to which the seafaring population are exposed. 

| The revenne has, up to this time, fully answered expecta- 
tions, and although activily in trade in some of its branches 
may have been somewhat restrained by a variety of causes, 
the general condition of the people continues to exhibit 
evidences of improvement. ‘These and all mercies of a Divine 
Providence, will, I trust, find a suitable acknowledgment alike 
in our works and hearts. 


A rumor was current throughout London on Thursday 
morning that the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Right Hon. Acton Smee Ayrton, Fizst 
Commissioner of Works and Buildings, have tendered their 
resignations. 

The following changes are reported as decided upon in the 
British Ministry : 

The Marquis of Ripon, Lord President of the Council, and 
Mr. Childers, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, retire to 
private life. 

Mr. Bruce, Home Minister, will be elected to the peerage, 
and become Lord President of the Council. 

Mr. Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer, takes the Home 
office. 

Mr. Jobn Bright returns to the Cabinet as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

Mr. Gladstone assumes the duties of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in addition to those of his present position. 

Mr. John George Dodson, late Chairman of the Committees 
of the Whole House, succeeds Mr. William E. Baxter as Joint 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

A telegram says that the betrothal of Prince Arthur of Eng- 
land,.to the Princess Thyra of Denmark, is announced.—A 
later telegram contradicts the rumor, 

An election to fill a vacant seat in the House of Commons 
from Dundee took place on Tuesday, and resulted in the return 
of Mr. James Yeaman, the Liberal candidate. 

The election to fill the vacancy from East Staffordshire took 
place on Wednesday. ‘The resnit of the poll is not yet known. 
The betting was strongly in favor of the Conservative candi- 
date, Mr, Allsopp, the well known brewer.—Later news gives 
Mr. Allsopp a majority of 900. 

Mr. William BE. Baxter, Joint Secretary to the Treasury, 
has resigned that office. 

A dreadful railroad accident occurred on Saturday morning 
on the Northwestern Reilway, near Wigan, to the Scotch 
tourist express train from Lendon. ‘Twelve persons were in- 
stantly killed, and 30 were wounded. Among the killed is 
Sir John Anson. Many of the injured persons will die. 

George Odger, the noted Radical, who has been repeatedly 
nominated for Parliament as the workingman’s candidate, but 
has always been unsuccessful, is declared a bankrupt. The 
debts of Mr. Odver, whois described as a bootmaker by trade, 
amount to £4,860, Of this $760 are due to the proprietor of 
the London /igure, against whom the bankrupt brought a suit 
for hbel a short time ago, which was decided against him. 
More than half of the amount is due to an electioneering agent 
for services rendered in relation to parliamentary elections at 
Stafford, Southwark, and Bristol. Mr. Odger’s total assets 
are 30, 


A meeting was held in Hyde Park on Sunday to protest 
against the grant to the Duke of, Edinburgh. Mr. Bradlaugh 
presided. It was resolved that ,the Queen be petitioned to 
refuse her assent to the bill. 

Archbishop Manning has issued a Latin citation calling on 
the Roman Catholic clergy to meet in synod in the Hall of St. 
Edmund's College, at Ware, Herts., on the 22d inst. These 
synods, which are intended to promote virtue and piety in the 
church, have not sat for the past 14 years, 


The trial of Austin Bidwell and his accomplices in the frauds 


| upon the Bank of England will take place on the 18th inst. at 


the Old Bailey, before Mr. Archibald. Mr. Gifford will con- 
duct the prosecution, and the prisoners will be defended by 
Mr. Poland, It is rumored that all the accused will plead 
guilty. 

In Great Britain, during the first quarter of the present 
year, duty was paid on 684,051 gallons of home made spirits, 
for consumption as a beverage, more than during the corre- 
sponding period last year. England consumed 386,838 gal- 
lons, Scotland 157,228 gallons, and Ireland 139,985 more than 
during the corresponding months of 1872. Besides this there 
was an excess of 71,814 gallons of brandy imported, and of 
70,029 gallons of other imported spirits not sweetened or 
mixed, 

The Jesuits expelled from Germany have in part found a 
new home in Lancashire. After they had wandered through 
France, Belgium, and England, th eBrothers Stapleton placed 
an estate at their disposal, and the father at once established 


Other 
colonies of German Jesuits have established themselves at 


I have likewise concluded treaties of extradition with Italy, | Stonyhurst, and at St. Brunos, in North Wales. 


Denmark, Sweden, and Brazil. 


The ratifications of these | 


By the death of Lord Westbury the number of ex-Chancel- 


treaties with the two last-named powers have not yet been ex- | lors is now reduced to four, viz.: Lords St. Leonard, Chelms- 


changed, but [ anticipate no difficulty in this final step. I 
am engaged in negotiations for agreements of a similar character 
with other States, both in Earope and beyond. 

I am still oceupied in giving effect to those provisions in the 
Treaty of Washington which relate to British claims against 
the United States, and to the interests of my possessions in 
North America, 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons: I am very sensible 
of the liberality with which you have provided for the various 
charges of the State, and likewise enabled me promptly to 
meet the obligations imposed upon me by the award of the 
arbitrators at Geneva during the past year. 

My Lords and Gentlemen : I have observed with satisfaction 
the progress you have been enabled to make in the remission 
of the public burdens by reducing both sugar duties and in- 
come tax to points lower than any at which they previously 
stood. 

The establishment of a Supreme Court of Judicature, by 


which the record of your proceedings has been distinguished, | 


will be found, as I hope, to confer corresponding benefits on 
the country in the more cheap, certain, expeditious, and effec- 
tual administration of justice. 

The acts forthe amendment of the Education Act of 1870, 
and of the Endowed Schools Act of 1869, will, as I trust, tend 


to accelerate the attainment of solid national advantages | 


throngh the extension of education in the middle and most 
numerous classes of the community, 


The act relating to the regulation cf railways and canals Roger, said it appeared that in South America he took plea- | 
promises to conduce to the more harmonious working of the | sure in witnessing bull-fights, rat-hunts, and cock-fights, pur- | been received b 
suits similar to those he enjoyed in Ireland, where he passed | tion. 


railway system of the country. 


ford, Cairns, and Hatherley. The pension of £5,000 to Lord 
|St. Leonards was granted when the first Derby Ministry left 
| office in December, 1572; that of Lord Chelmsford dates from 
| June, 1859, and was, of course, in abeyance whilst his lordship 
| resumed the Chancellorship, from July, 1866, to February, 

1868 ; that of Lord Cairns was granted in December, 1868, on 
| the resignation of Mr. Disraeli; and that of Lord Hatherley 
jat the date of his retirement in the autumn of last year. 
| clusive of the present Lord Chancellor of En 
| the other law lords are Lords Colonsay, Penz 


bate and Divorce, and Master of the Roll. 





jletter to the London Zines: 


his time like a pig, basking in the sunshine, with Major 
Jocelyn. 

On the 1st of January there were 60,484 lunatics in England 
and Wales. As the whole population of England and Wales 
at the last census was under twenty-two millions and three 
quarters, the result is plainly that out of every 375 English 
and Welsh men, women, andjchildren, one, at the lowest com- 
putation, is insane, and under treatment as a lunatic. 

An extraordinary meeting of the proprietors of the Alexandra 
Palace Company was held on the 14th ult. for the purpose of 
increasing the capital of the company. A resolution that the 
nominal capital of the company be increased from £550,000 to 
£700,000 was carried. 

The Northern Ensign says: In an agricultural district of 
this county there are twenty-five farms with a radius of six 
miles, on which there is not a resident tenant. 

At Monk’s Farm, Coggeshall, two sisters, named Kate and 
Mary Denniss, lived with their mother, and one morning, 
about ten o'clock, the sisters were playing with each other in 
the house, when Mary said to her sister, ‘‘I will shoot you,” 
and at once seized the gun and shot her sister, killing her 
instantly. 

The London City Press says that the salaries of the City 
police have been revised by the Police Committee, the result 
being that a general increase has been decided upon, and 
special gratuities have also been voted to all the officers, 

The Parliamentary election at Greenwich, to fill the seat 
rendered vacant by the death of Sir David Salomons, has been 
held. It resulted in a Conservative triumph, Mr. Boord, a 
London distiller, being returned. ‘This is the first instance 
since 1852 of a Conservative candidate being elected for the 
borough. ‘The result, which was not altogether unexpected, 
caused great depression in the Liberal ranks. In well-informed 
circles it is accepted as virtually deciding the political cam- 
paign. It is an almost certain indication that the Conserva- 
tives will return to power after the approaching general elec- 
tion, with a fair working majority. It is already stated, on 
good authority, that Mr. Gladstone will not seek a re-election 
at the hands of his Greenwich constituents, and that he con- 
templates retiring finally from Parliamentary life. 





THE CONTINENT. 


Ex-President Thiers on Saturday last in the course of a 
reply to Madame Koechling, who presented him with a gift 
from the ladies of Mulhouse, declared that the attitude of 
France toward foreign powers should be strictly neutral. ‘The 
difficulties in Spain were purely internal. If France claimed 
inviolability of her territory, she ought to respect that of 
Spain. 

Ex-President Thiers assures his Republican friends that they 
need have no fears that a fasion of Bourbonists and Orleanists 
will be effected. 

Nancy and Belfort were evacuated on the 3ist ult. by the 
German troops, who burned all their goods which could not 
be carried off. The inhabitants of both cities remained in 
their houses while the Germans were leaving. 


The French troops entered Nancy on August 5th, and were 
received with wild enthusiasm by the citizens, 

There is no longer any doubt that the Count de Paris has 
gone to visit the Count de Chambord. He arrived at Vienna 
on Monday, and was received by the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
There is much excitement in Paris over the circumstance, In 
view of the reconciliation of the Bourbon and Orleans 
branches to whick the proceeding points, the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Left and Extreme Left of the Assembly hold 
daily sessions, and are prepared to call the leading members 
of their respective parties together when the time comes to 
take action. 

A despatch from Vienna says the interview between the 
Count de Chambord and the Coun! de Paris was of a most 
cordial nature, and that the political situation in France was 
not alluded to during their conversation. 

The Duke d’Aumale, who is to preside at the court-martial 
on Marshal Bazaine, is said to have requested leave of absence 
in order to study the documents in connection with the 
case. 

A duel was fought on Wednesday between M. Herve, editor 
of the Journal de Paris, and M. About, the well-known author 
ae journalist. ‘lhe latter was slightly wounded in the right 

and. 

M. Odilon Barrot, Vice-President of the Council! of State, 
died on Wednesday, aged eighty-two years. 

The suit of Mme. Millieres has been dismissed and the 
plaintiff ordered to pay the costs. 


The German Government has instructed its representatives 
in Spain to co-operate with the English and French represen- 
tatives for the protection of foreigners and their property, even 
if force has to be employed. 

Capt. Werner, who recently seized the Spanish insurgent 
gun-boat Vigilante, will be removed from the command of the 
German squadron in the Mediterranean. 

The Crown Prince Frederick William of Germany is visiting 
King Oscar of Sweden. 

The cattle-plagne has broken out afresh in Russia. The 
Prussian Government has forbidden the import and export of 
cattle or meat, as well as all animal substances, except milk, 
butter and cheese, across the infected frontier. 


A fire occurred in the Exposition building on Saturday 
morning last, and was not extinguished before the Alsace- 





Ex-| Lorraine peasant dwelling was destroyed. ‘The agricultural 
gland and Ireland, | «nnexe was threatened with destruction, but was saved by the 
i ance, and Romilly, | energy of the firemen. 

who have at different times resigned the respective posts of | 
Lord Justice General of Scotland, Judge of the Court of Pro- 


| A telegram from Venice on Saturday last announced the 
| death of the eminent French author, Victor Euphemion Phila- 
rete Chasles. His father was a professor of rhetoric, who 


Dr. James J. McAndrew, of Limehouse, writes the following |ardently supported the French Revolution, and eventually 

“I have been called to see a| secured the rank of colonel in the army. Pkbilarete Chasles 
| strong robust young man this morning, aged 21 years, resid-| was born in 1798, at Mainvilliers, near Chartres. 
ing in Limehouse causeway, suffering from pains in the abdo- 
men and lividity of the whole surface of the body, fatal col- 
| lapse terminating the case in six hours from commencement. 


His mother 
| was a Protestant but he was educated according to the princi- 
| ples of Rousseau, At the early age of 15 years he became an 
apprentice in Paris to a poor printer, who had been a Jacobin 


|The peculiar characteristics of the poor fellow’s illness were during the Revolution, and who still adhered to his political 
— absence of vomiting, purging, ete., and the premature | convictions. At the Restoration both master and apprentice 


minifestation of collapse. 
| 


pronounce this to be a cese of * Asiatie cholera.’ ” 


I have assisted my late brother, Dr. | were thrown into prison on the charge of conspiring against 
McAndrew, during the last epidemic, and I can nnhesitatingly | the State. 


It is probable that an interview will take place at an early 


Dr. Kenealy, in the course of his speech for the defence in | date at Frankfort between the King of Belgium and the Em- 
| the Tichborne case a few days since, referring to a letter from | P€T°T of Germany. 


The Shah of Persia and suite have arrived at Vienna and 
y the Emperor, The Shah visited the exhibi- 
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VERMILYE & CO.,, | 


NEW YORK BANKERS 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 





| 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. | 


MARX & CO.,, | 
14 WALL ST. 

JAY COOKE & CO., | 

20 Wat Street, & 41 Lomparp Street, Lonpon. 


henry of an exclusively legitimate character. 


ILENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOLUN BLOODGOOD «& CoO.,, 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 
WETILERBEER & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 
DUNCAN, SITERMAN & CO.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICAGO BANKERS. 


A. Ce 


FEF. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUPEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 
WAL. STREET, viens P.M., Aug. 8, 1873. 


The speculation on the Stock Exchange 
drags its slow length along. Stocks are firm 
in tone, but insufferably dull, gold being 
quiet and steady. Government securities are 
strong, with a sharp demand running through 
the leading issues, which has advanced prices 
all over. The gold speculation is dull and 
listless, with no influences bearing upon the 
premium in either direction. All the sales 
ace at 1159¢ and 11543, the rates paid for 
carrying being 2,2}, 3,343, and 4 per cent. 
Railroad bonds hold up strong on a good in- 
quiry for the leading roads. The aggregate 
sales at the early Board were $92,000, the 
larger business being in the Pacific bonds, 
which were strong and higher. Money is 
easy at the late uniform rates of 3 and 4 per 
cent. on call, on pledge of ordinary Stock 
Exchange collateral. In discounts there is 
nothing new, and short date paper moves 
at 54 to 64 per cent. The market for For- 
eign Exchange opens a little firmer, but with 
very limited dealings. Signs begin to appear 
of the practice, usual at this season of the 
year with certain speculative drawers, to 
avail of the high rates which gold commands 
during the last of the semmer. 


_ The following are the latest stock quota- 
ms: 














Aug. 1. Aug. 8. 
American Gold........... 1154%@ — 115, a 
Del. Lack. & Western... — @ — oy 
"gai alin ari ag 59R@ 595, BY@ — 
Erie preferred .......... —- @- —- @-— 
“Sees —- @-— —- @—- 
Illinois Central.......... B2Y@ 326 3149@ — 
Lake Shore.............. % @ W%, 714@ — 
Michigan Central........ = _ -- _ 
N. Y. Central and H..... 105*¢@10534¢ 
N. ¥. C. & H. Scrip..... —- @- 
Northwestern. ...... 647@ 675, 
Northwestern pref. . — — 
Ohio and Mississippi... 3914 @ 304 
Pacific Mail.............. 383,@ 394, 
a) ee —- @G— 
Rock Island.... 1105 @11034 
Reading.... .. — @— 
ee 524U@ 52% 
St. Paul pr ByaQ— 
Union Pacific... 2.@ WY 
Wabash and W. 715.@ 71% 
Western Union. ‘tits $2 @ MR, 
Adams Express.......... - @- 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... - @- 
DD, Oy MENOOND, 5. occtneses - @- 
Wells, Fargo........ .... —- @- 





There are some indications of a revival of 
trade, though it is too early yet for general 
activity. We are in the midst of the dog 
days, and many leading business men are still 
absent from the City. Al out the middle or 
last of the month, however, commercial 
aflairs may reasonably be expected to show 
more vitality, and as the conditions of trade 
are assumed to be favorable, the Fall season 
ought to be a reasonably prosperous one. 
The course of Gold, upon which trade so 
largely hinges, seems to cause very little 
uneasiness, and judging from the fact that 
numerous importers have recently purchased 
largely at prevailing figures against contin- 
gencies, no important change in the price is 
looked for at an early day. From the natural 
and obvious tendency of nearly every influ- 
ence bearing upon it, the course of the pre- | 
mium would seem to be toward lower quota- 
tions. Money is becoming cheap at all the 
principal trans-Atlantic centres; the export. 
trade in the staple products of the country 80) 


TH 


much further towards balancing the imports 
than for a long period, and our home finances 
are manifestly in a better shape than last year. 
Yet it is possible that the “ bulls,” who have 
managed to get control of a large portion of 
the available supply of gold, may by artificial 
expedients succeed in keeping the premium 
above its natural level. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the importers, by thus timely pro- 
viding for their wants, do not mean to be 
caught “short” at a critical period of the 
business season. Meanwhile, preparations 
for the Fall campaign are nearly completed, 
and speculation in commodities is more than 
usually tame, the great bulk of operations 


E ALBION 





This gives a healthy tone to business, and 
make it, if less in volume, better in quality 
jand more reliable. Reports from the grain 
| crop of the West, the most important element, 
| perhaps, in determining the future of trade, 
|are very encouraging. Of wheat, the crop is 
| fully up to the average of former years, and 
|of corn, the supply, unless lessened by early 
| frosts, will be large enough to afford, with the 
) remnant of the old crop on hand, a handsome 
surplus for export. This should result in a 
season of prosperity to the West, and her 
merchants may be confidently expected to 
purchase largely in our Eastern markets. The 
Money market continues to work easily and 
smoothly, but when trade revives higher cates 
will no doubt prevail. Whether the revival 
of trade will be accompanied by the strin- 
gency which has been usual for several years 
past, it is perhaps too early to predict with 
{eonfidence. But the impression prevails in 
| usually well informed circles that the prospect 
for the coming Autumn is unusually favora- 
ble.—Shipping List, Aug. 6. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has directed 
the Assistant Treasurer at New York to 
buy half a million of bonds on the second 
Wednesday, and sell one and a half million 
dollars in gold each Thursday during the 
month of August; in all to sell sis. million 
dollars in gold and buy half a million of 
bonds. 





| During the harvest year ending with June 
30, 1873, the shipments of Wheat fron San 
Francisco by water re ched ten million sacks, 
each containing 100 lb., besides nearly 300.000 
bbls. of Flour. Of this vast quantity the 
United Kingdom took nine millions ‘eight 
hundred thousand sacks, leaving only one 
hundred thousand sacks for all other coun- 
tries, and for the Atlantic States. When we 
retlect that it is only some fifteen years since 
California was a dependent for bread stuffs, 
these figures indeed appear marvellous. A 
similar change has never been recorded in 
the commercial annals of the world. It will 
not be too much to assert that with a crop 
per acre equal to that of last year, that State 
may load in a few years a thousand ships 
annually. The acreage sowed is increasing 
with every year, but the crop is always un- 
certain, depending entirely on the rains. 
That of 1873 will probably be less than 1872, 
which was 16,200,000 sacks. 


The report presented at a recent meeting 
of the shareholders of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany in Paris shows that the transit has 
increased 50 per cent. Compared with the 
return for last year, the expenses for the 
maintenances of the works are below the 
anticipated amount. 


Charges have been preferred against two 
of the harbor-masters of the Port for irregu- 
larities. The accused allege that the accusa- 
tions spring entirely from the malice of cer- 
tain tug owners who shared with the former 
harbor-masters fhe plunder which is not 
exacted now. The Captain of the Port is 
investigating the matter. 


A number of meetings have been held here 
during the last few weeks, resulting in com- 
bining the principal trades in a movement 
designed to foster the commercial interests 
of New York as connected with the question 
of transportation, and also to co-operate with 
the movement of producers now in progress 
in the West, to the end that increased facili- 
ties may be had and that the abuses of the 
present system may be remedied, 


The subject of the crops at home and 
abroad is just now one of absorbing interest, 
since upon the result of the harvest largely 
depends the industrial and commercial pros- 
perity of the country. The latest advices 
from our principal grain-growing States indi- 
eate a fair wheat harvest, but the coarser 
cvreals, root crops and hay, de not hold out 
so fair a promise. The heavy storms which 
lately swept over several gra‘n-growing 
States caused some damage to cereals, which 
have also suffered some drawback from in- 
sects. The receipts from last year’s surplus 
continue liberal, and have replenished stocks 
all along the seaboard to such an extent that 
prices have declined. As to the future of 
values, much will depend on the state of the 
weather during this and the next month in 
Great Britain. Although the crops there are 
reported to be doing well, heavy rains may 
seriously damage them; and rains are very 
common in the British Islands about harvest 
time. Should the crops there be harvested 
in good order, however, the yield will, it is 





| believed, be less than the general average, 


which will of course increase the demand for 
supplies from abroad. Under the most favor- 
able circumstances the British will require 
heavy importations, for they never produce 
enough to feed themselves. Judging from 


countrics, however, there is likely to be no 

eal searcity of bread. And with prices 

sufficient to reward the labor of the husband- 

man, and not too high to cramp the resources 
of the working classes, we may safely look 
forward to a season of average business pros- 
perity. 

The Importers’ and Grocers’ Board of 
Trade of this City, which has taken a very 
active interest in the “ Transportation Pro- 
blem,” has lately issued a circular pointing 
out the defects and abuses of the present 
railway system. It is declared that the stock 
of our railroads has been watered until the 
nominal of fictitious stock upon which the 
internal commerce of the country is taxed to 
pay dividends, is estimated to exceed in 
amount cur entire national debt, which is 
certainly a startling proposition. The next 
wrong specified is the squandering of millions 
upon millions of dollars, wrung from the peo- 
ple, to corrupt their legislators. The grant- 
ing by railway companies of special privi- 
leges to “ fast freight lines,” and the discrimi- 
nations which exist against New-York in 
favor of Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston, 
which in many branches of trade are 
seriously felt, are also anathematized. Inas 

much as we shall go on constructing railroads 
even more rapidly in the future than we have 
in the past, and as the railway is one of the 
most potent factors in our civilization, it is 
above all important that its management 
should be discussed and finally regulated upon 
broad end equitable principles, without pre- 
judice, without narrowness, and without 
partiality to the injury of the people. The 
Grocers’ Board of Trade has appointed a 
committee, composed of prominent merchants 
in separate branches of trade, to receive sub- 
scriptions to defray the expenses of a grand 
mass meeting to be held at Cooper Institute 
some time in September, when the mis- 
management of railroads will, no doubt, be 
thoroughly exposed, and means devised look- 
ing to a thorough reform. 





The combination of the Coal producers to 
force up the price of Coal is very generally 
stigmatised as an outrage. The price of An- 
thracite in this market is now $1.40 per ton, 
or about 40 per cent. higher than it was a 
year ago; and it is said to be the declared 
purpose of the “Coal ring” to further ad- 
vance the price forty cents per ton before the 
close of inland navigation by a further limi- 
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the accounts from most of the grain-growing |General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 


STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. Ask. 


























Pie 
U.S. Obl ; 
iS Se 2 Serre ety ers | veee | . 
U.S. fe, "%4 coup...-.--- +e RPE Pe 
0, Chis "OE OUD ac ccnasessae 121% | 122 
11834 eeee 
U. 118% | .... 
Uv. u6 ase 
U. uty esee 
uw 47, | 122i 
U. ins, | 118% 
U ildsy oe 


State Bonds, | 


New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... | 204% | 105 
do coupon lo rare 
do 6s canal loan 1873 
Alabama 5s......cccecceess 
do 8s 
Arkansas 7s, 
California 7s 
Georgia 6s, "72 coupon. 
( a Oe 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, “70 
Louisiana 6s 
do new... 
Michigan 6s, °7 
Mieco Es, ¢ Rasp aie? o40sa% 6 
do 6s, H. & St. Jos.... caenl 
W Carolina 66 Ot ,.......csecccccescel 
do 3 eerererr reer yrs 
Ohio 6s, * 


L. T 
TT 





























Routh CasetiG OA. cis evienesesccscces 
Tennessee 6s... iG 
do new 74) 
Wiretela GE, ois 0is000: a> 
GO Baw Bonds.....000. ores. tee 54 
Ratlroad Bonds, 
Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bond 100 eee 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage.... 7 99 
do 2d mort E cael 
Boston, Hartford & EF 397% 40 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort....... 7k 98 | 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... ; 100 100% 
Chic. Burl. & Quincey 8s, Ist morts..| 108 115 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 100 11y 
do 1st morigage .. ae = 


do ee | 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. ... 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund.. 
alk | Ser 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s....... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol S F.. 
do 34 mort.....0+: 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort... | 
do 2d mort...| 
Del, Lack & West. Ist mort. 
do 2d mort 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort 
Erie 1st mort. extend. .......... 








tation of supply. As the production of An- 
thracite Coal is ordinarily about two inillion 
tons per month, it follows that the advance of 
$1.40 already established amounts to a 
monthly increase in the cost to consumers of 
the round sum of $2,800,000. When we re- 
flect that Coal is not only the great medium 
of comfort to the family, the basis of steam 
locomotion, and the indispensable assistant to 
mining operations, but the foundation mo- 
tive power of manufactures, it will be readily 
conceded that the advance is a very serions 
matter to consumers, and if the threat of the 
monopolists be carried out, it can hardly fail 
to interfere with the prosperity of the coun- 
try. The advance, too, is most inopportune 
in view of the Coal crisis in England. The 
high price of Coal in that country the past 
year has already been a great advantage to 
American industries, but if we, too, are to 
have dear coal, this advantage will be lost. 
The Tribune, commerting upon the situation, 
says: “ Only eighteen weeks of the shipping 
season remain, and the gain in production 
for all the Anthracite regions is only one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand tons. Mines are 
everywhere closing, ostensibly for repairs; 
Coal is still rising. The miners, seeing how 
the game is played, and being deprive! of a 
portion of their work, are contemplating a 
strike. The combination have shown their 
power to sell Coal dear when it ought to be 
cheap, but will they sell it cheap when the 
corner on the public is at last complete and a 
Coal famine is impending ? When the miner 
actually strike for a share in the booty wii 
the monopolies stop their monthly additions 
of ten cents a ton to the wholesale price ? 
We are told that the public have no other re- 
source but to submit to the extortion. We 
fear it is but too true that the pirates have 
possession of the ship. But let them te 
marked as pirates, and no.longer looked upon 
as lawful traders.”—Shipping List. 


We (London Zeonomist) observe with some 
satisfaction the statement made by the chair- 
man of the London and Westminster Bank, 


a eerreerrerrrrre | 
Galena & Chic. ext..........-.... 
« 2d mort. 

Great Western 1st mort., °88 








Hann, & St. Jos. Ist mort. I 
Hann, & St. Joseph conver | 
Harlem 1st mort. 7s... aoakeee 
do Ist mort. and Si ¢ Fund. ‘ 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. °85....... 
Illinois Central 7s °75..... . 2.2... | 
Lack. & Western ... | 







and Gr..! 





Michigan Central 8s, 1 





Mich, South, & N. [. 7s Sink Fund... 
do ‘lo 2d mort..... | 
Morris & Essex 1st mort............. | 
do s) WINE aces wd ecene | 


New Jersey Central 2d mort | 


ao 
New York Central 68, °83............ | 
6s, Sub’n... = 





do hg, RRR eI 
New York & New Haven fis......... 
Ohio & Miss. 1st mort............... 
do WUROORS ihckacssssatces | 
ig Sere 








de do 2d mort.. ... 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
Pac, E. B. guar. by Missouri 
quincy & Tol, 1st mort. *90. 
EE Sree 
St. Louis & Tron Mountain, 
Toledo & Wab. cons, con 
do Ist mort. ext 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist m 3 | 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s... ..... 
do Land Grants, 7 
do Income, 10s... 
Alt. & Terre Haute. 
do preferred... 
soston, Festord & Erie. 
Chicago & Alton............ ° 
do preferred... 
Chicago & N, Western 
‘do preferred, 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Clevel, Col., Ind. & Cincin 
Cleveland & Pittsburg............... 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central........ 
Del. Lack. & Western... 
Dubuque & Sioux Cit 
Erie. 

















at the shareholders’ meeting just held, that | 
the old practice of making the half-yearly | 
dividend announcements in the form of 1 | 
dividend and bonus is to be abandoned. In|} 
future the declaration is to be of so much | 
dividend only. The old practice, as our} 
readers know, is one which we have fre- 
quently censured for the confusion it tended 
to produce. Given a dividend of so much 
per cent. per annum and a bonus of so much 
per share, it was quite impossi le, except by 
a roundabout process, to find out how much 
was really paid. Of course the sum was al- 
ways done somehow, and the public and the 
shareholders got to be informed correctly, but 
mistakes were nevertheless very apt to be 
made, and the inconvenience was frequently 
most annoying to people who had not the 
data to make all the necessary computations 
at hand. The London and Westminster di- 
rectors have acted wisely in dropping the old 
formula, and we trust their practice will be 
followed by the other leading joint stock 
banks. 














do preferred......... igen 
Hannibal & St. Joseph........... 
do preferred ... : 
Harlem... ata pete soc aka wei eee 
ao WPOTOTT OS co coscsscvcsccorecees -* 
Joliet Oriana. avinanoheewnwelued ; &% % 
Te OCONEE 055s se ressccscccaces| Lee ae 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, . } 9 oii 
Marictta & Cincin. Ist preferret..... Fleece WwW 
do 2d preferred..... wee 
Michigan Central.... c 104 14g 
Milwaukee & St. Pau nO bar 
do preferre % | Thy 
ee ear m | 
New Haven & Hartford.............| M1 | 148 
DE MO cakscannahe btn ansunecace 24 | 323 1 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River...... | 9434 OM 
do S rip Certificate...... ..| | eee 
aie 
Coal Stocks, 
American Coal Co...............:...|. 68% Pore 
Cumberland Coal and Tron Co... .. | 2 | @ 
Delaware & Hudson Cans!..........) 16 | Mls 
Pennsylvania Coal Co............0..] os» tees 
Spring Mountain Coal.... | 60 Pas) 
| | | 
! f 


Miscellancous, 


Adantic Ma‘l........ wc dg pee ae Vig ‘ 
Boston Water Power. ...... "4 | 56l | 
| 





Canton Co.... 





Adaias Expiess. i : Ww 
Wells, Fargo Express M oT 86 
Swerican kx wes’... this a 
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JAY COOKE t 00., 


No. 20 Wall St., 
New York. 


EXCHANCE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA. 
CABLE 'TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 





ern L CREDITS, | 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & C0., 


41 Lombard St., London. 





ALBION 








_Sapene 9, 1873. 





TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13523454.25. 
LocaL CoMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER 
| Of Foster & Thomson, 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 





FRAME, 





HARE & LOCKWOOD, 
No. S88 Watt Srreer & 202 Broapway, 


Mawacers, 


New York. 





| GUARDIAN 


Cable Transfers upon Vienna dirce | ASSURANCE C0 OF LONDON, 
” 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary %, 1573. 
(3" THE TRUSTEES, IN 


THE 318T DECEMBER, 1872: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Ist Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 187 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Ss TOUR. Rc cccccccevecscseseccces 





Total amount of Marine Premiums $, 988, 679 4 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1872, to 3ist December, J872...... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid ‘during the 
Mieame period............. 2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........ . $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States ‘and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.. $3, 442,730 00 








Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise, 3,480,100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 217,000 00 
IJntere st, and sundry notes and claims due 

* the Company, estimated at. - +» 409,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,755,371 '4 | 
GU cekcvccccscseniens econsess 265,008 81 | 


Total amount of Assets. 


CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT TIIE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 


esters) $5,918,019 95 
2,079.659 45 


(Established 1821.) 


‘Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dedge & Co. 

A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
own. L. KENN EDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
— M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 

‘o. 





Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, 


Manager, 


vousTO AND TEXAS 


| The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 
Per Cent. 








the Seven Gold Bonds of the 


$15,571, 571.206 13 | Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 


SIX PER CENT, interest on the outstanding ce certifi ~ | closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or | 


their legal representatives, on and after Tucsday, the 
4th of aseney next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1859 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th | 
of Febrnary next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The ce’ — ~ sto be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancel 

A Dividend of FIF TY “px R CENT. is declared on 


the net earned premiums of the C te pe! for the year 


ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonxs, JoserH GAILLARD. JR., 
Caries Dennis, C. A. Hann, 


W. H. H. Moorg, 
Henry Corr, 
Jostan O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuares H. Russe.y, 
Lowe. Ho.tproox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Royat Peps, 
Cares Barstow, 
A. P. Prix07, 
Wuuum E. Doparz, 
Davin Lang, 
James Bryce, 
Danrex 8S. MILuen. 
Wa. Strvreis, 
Henny K. Bocert, 
Dennis PERKINS, 
Cuarues D. Levericn. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLENT, 3d Vice-Pres’t 


James Low, 

B. J. Howxanp, 

Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B, Myturn, 
Gorpon W. BuryuaM, 
Freperick CuHauncy, 
Gero. 8. STerHENson, 
WituuaM H. Wess, 
Suepparp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 


Cuas. H. MarsHay, 
Wixi E, Bunker, 


vAames @. DeForest, 
Rosert L. Stewasrt, 





AGENCY OF THE 


Rank of British North America, 
No. 52 Wall St. 


Samvet L. Mircuix1, | 


ALEXANDER V. Buakz, 


offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earniogs more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


‘JOHN ‘MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New Yor, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Iseue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
ConsOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London « and Paris. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
| And Letters of Credit 








FOR 
Cuar.es P. Buxperr, | 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAIL \BLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD I88UED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 


Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 

New York. 

ty ertisers having business in our line, would con- 

their iaterest to get from us estimates before 

— H coutracts, as we 8 the best of facilities 


9 | for inoorting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


| ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't 
| - 


| 











COMMERCIAL CREDITS ana we A oe 
Iseued for use in Europe, China and com. the East | i 1 ancis & Loutrel, 
and West Indies, and South America. Iso Ci: cular | NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
os Credit for Travellers available in aii pa.ts of Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 


Demand and Time 
.ondon and elsewhere, bought and sod 
ates; also Cable Transfers 


Bills of Exchange, pays dle in 
at current 
Demand Drafts 0:. Scot | Desha, 


| Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


Al. kinds of first-class ates -y, Writing Papers 
Portfolios, Scrap Ex-ense Books, 


and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia | Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, qo Walletr, 


ué Sen Francisco. 
{@eus transacter!, 


JOUN PATON, Agent. 


Bills collected, and other Banking *% 


».% ve +~_™ everytt ing ju our line, and sell at lowest 








MORTON, BLISS & co., 


CIRCU Ry “NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDI?V FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE &, CO 

LONDON. 





IMPERIAL FIRE HS C0. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 


44 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resivpenr Manacer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 





12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebr: ska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten vesrs’ credit at 6 per cent) No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado. Utah 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 


, fertile soil, an abund 


Soldiersentitied to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 


TITE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
country. 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land. also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 
Address, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Heb. Neb. 


‘The Wheat Field of ‘America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent. Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and ihe Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas 

turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and Tunning r streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 





A. A. Low, of A.'A. Low & Bros 

rn. >. JAFPRAY, Of 5. S. Jafiray & Co. 

Ricuarp Invi, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. F ~guameee Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


E. M. Arcurpap, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. | 


40. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


HOME — 


INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 135 Broadway. 





Cash Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Assets, July |, 1873, 4,408,573.75 
Liabilities, 365,564.32 





Abstract of the Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, 
showing the Assets of the Company on the first day 
of July, 1873: 
Cash in Bank. . 


. $231,855 21 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 








Real Estate, worth $4,838,000. 1,844,700 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on ‘demand 

(market value of Securities, $181,724)... 147,740 64 
United States Stocks (market value Bis 1,734,075 00 
State Bonds. . 28.540 00 
Interest due on Ist ‘July, i873... 5 35 


is 
} 
9 7 


Balance in hand of Agents.. 
eae 
Sevagen, and other Miscellaneous Items 
Premiums due and ancollected on Poli 
cies issued at this Office....... cates 








3, 
54, 26 
20.953 54 
Total . $4,408.57 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, Pres. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Sec’y. 


THE GALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 


IT CONTAINS eee an a aan 
CLES BY ABLEST WR 1 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF ‘LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL — BY OUR 
BEST NOVELIST: 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 

REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 

LITERATURE. 

IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Price 35 Cents per Number 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE.......... $4 PER YEAR 
Send for Prospectus. 
SHELDON & CO.,, 


wo 











4 








NEW YORK. 


HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Monthly | 

Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The American Bisiiopo ist, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian | 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.”—V. Y. Tribune. 

Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 

men number. 


J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N.¥. | 


Grain can be shipped hence by lake to m rket as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central !\linois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake ! uperior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 |» 38 per 
acre: further away $2.50to $4. Seven \ ears? 
Credit; 3 Warrantee Deeds; Northern Paci « 7-30 

Bonds. now selling at par, received for ‘and at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands pres. .t such 
udvantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, **72) get 
160 acres PRE, near the railroad, by one or two 


years’ residence 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal point~ East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Norgkeri: Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 

LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or £3 FIFTF AVENUE, cor. NINTILST., 
New York! 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 


te" Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cor, LAND Warrants, Excuance, &c.. &c., Bought 
ind Sold. 
Orders for Investment Securities C:vefully Exe 


cuted 

t# Collections of DIVIDENDS, | 'OUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made Bpw ail points 
| and remitted for promptly. 

{2 Corresponpents of this house, may rely 
pon having their busicess attended to with fidelity 
snd despatch. 

New York Corresrpcnpents: HENRY CLEWS 

CO, KOUNTZE BROTHER? 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH) STREET, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 
AND 
ROUND HATS, 
Suitable for the season. 


Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 





HUCH B. JACKSON 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES, 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz.: 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brand: af 
HAVANA CIGARS. 

182 FIFTH AVENUE, 








———— 





